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OMINICA.—The Council of King’s caPAL be 


London, are ested to SELECT a a y—~ 4 
the COLLEGIATE SC about to be open 
sanct! Colonial 





EMOIRS of ABRAHAM RAIMBACH, Esq., 
ag ty and vy. Be ye WILKIE, R.A. London, 














1843. + Ato. 
of the Government, at The of this werk ded review, 
= eatery will be 300. sterling per annum, wit! and | out by myeo in consequence re eo. of the I Eaftoron ee 
Clergyman of ‘the United | H.M. service ; and I declare copy was 

Churel of England and Ireland, or a Teduate of Oxford or | Weekly Dispatch. A review of cee i however, Senrened 
a ¥ ft = iy will 4 toot ee 2 ad, inntont— All extracts —_ © 
or pays eo Monday th the 27th bag ooo — A at the om 's name >of = Author, ebich is ‘in convicign six times, is in ev - 
ay gee — writer h a cod lume and I denounce the t the 

a 
moot 16 1863. H. SMITH, See._ | ing magi sain a a ‘ 
ocH OF THOD. reenwich, 18th October. COR 
Under the e of Council. 


ODEL-DRAWING and P 
under the Direction of Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS. 


CLASS No, } 16th,) 
the Bnawixa staat amhaaia oe g5 amover-sduare, 
meets on Mondays hugedars, 

Terms.—For the Course y Hours each, 
to Te 20s.; to i ten 8, 405, 

CLASS No, 18, for MAL ap. . 
cas itanrin ate. » opens’ on Ouisheet at Ap 

e Course of Fort Lesont. Hours epeb, 
to a eachers and ' Working 2s mrt 

Tickets may be obtained at 7, ppecern To yet 

artin’s Lane; and at the Galle dox-street, apy 


Brontug (onooys Saturday) between ix and Ten. 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
RAWING CLASSES “under the Sanction of 


the Cigrector, Me. BUTLER WiLLiaws. —— ° | 


STUDY OF bi wee ee gon ee | PREPARED 
N THE METHOD UPuUIs. * 


UPPER SCHOOL, No. 1, ed 01 a the 10th of rr), 
meets on goHDOL, No.1 Dagwe ING ‘GaLceay, ih; Maddon: 
street, Hanover-square, at Six o'clock. 


UPPER SCHOOL, ned on 

meets as above Ba) Bact nee Ee 
S —For the Course of Twenty Lessons of Two Hours 

each, t School: Wi nm, 10s. 


Sn Satay abe koe ae 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the homntitiee of Council on 
ApoLtonicon Rooms, 101, St. MARTIN’s Lane. 


INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, | ¢ 
wader the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, and his 
n 


a 
ota 


Or 3s. per 
CL SS No. #8, for G 


Wie Gnday and That ata e pepeseiis 


ACUAss No for WORKMEN aD rex poet .ot 
Sg ee gras 
Pry Ske Ss this Class must apply on or before 


nies =) with wih the Man my oie 








Each Pupil 
5s., ae We the 
wai _— for Tickets, &c. tobe made at the Qaioo, S01, 8. 
25 amathcaaraalaaactaanbe 
ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
Ap va tA a ge Lam ia so Wubio. -—The fehow- 
“" uli by T. Griffiths, Esq., September 28, October 


5, 12, — 
On MU sic, illustrative of the Genius and Works of 
Yandel, Haydn, and Mozart, by Henry John Ljgeste, Esq., 
‘ocal and Instrumental Iliustrations, Oct. v. 2, 16, and 23, 
"Oe Shakespeare ake, RICHARD om THIRD. HISTO- 
——- CONS D, November 
SUBORDINATE CHARACTERS in the PLAYS of 
sian PEARE, by C. C. Clarke, Esq., November 30, Decem- 
7,34, 


‘ Gn ASTRONOMY, by John Wallis, Esq., December 28, Jan. 
* Classes of the Members meet weekly for the crate of ae 
nd German es, for the wertice of wing, 
Binglog, il Elocution, &c. J. D. WHITE, Hon. Sec. 
THE FOLLOWING CLASSES aiid WEEKLY: 
French, under the Instruction of M. Ragon. 
— —- . Siccama. 
Drawing = Mie Wetie 
Elocution —_ Mr. Smart. 
Annual Subscription, 2/. 2*.; Half-yearly, UW. 1s. 


LIMATE—A MEDIcat. GentLEMay, who 


\— pemetiens, since led to visit ia vists the Tronies for tigen 
4 Saerves bay ee RS the 
7 peau nuns 


square, London. 











GRADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
ance f jae A -, ond garonl may, phscvsh, the pasint 


a 
which their previous education may have a them. ve 


to ate ae of Foes, &c. tk be commpunnentes in agsuet 
n.—Addre: ss (pre-paid) to to M. ‘Bee =) Homes et oePs, Book 
— 15, Ti ottenh rt New-road. 











Sales bp Auction. - 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


"reat, THlls DAYS on MONDAY, et ns ony oasD at, 
VALUABLE Sp gt of BOOKS in 





varions 
Ancient Molders inclu: 
the Rev WHLLTAM G GOxES e Rev. vine brais 
FORD, and other he ~¥ iter Arebdenea are,— 


Novum ahem? Ree 


Watson: 2 vols, 
calf—Richardson's es 2 vols.—Sk, 's Anti- 
auities of Oxfordshire P—Baines’® History of ri 
vols. reome—Ce vols. 
tory 6 mers 5 Ba 
si pats. 3 Bien calf extra— mor.— 


Sermon vole, bina sire Revlon? Fre the 
to 1841, with Index weep Rees | 
half calf™Scott's | Waverle 


9 vols. im raits of Ik 
- | $yols. inp. bro. Lodge Hist of land, 3 vols. calf extra—| 
RIVAS PUPIL.—A Crencrman, for br some Introduction to > Cineretere off 4 Vols 
rs Tutor t to a a Nobl —Brande's Sfetionesy of Science, Literature. 
Six Pupils into e distance nly Rondon vice Journal, 25 Ts 4 Israeli's 
would be glad to fll 2 VACANCY wi with s GENTLEMAN'S SO SON. First and Second Series, and Amenities 
whose education o me Were of Lage ton, he 
pitention.— Letters to the Rev. J Post-office, and Smoller at, Sterne, Swift, Feldiog, zits 
ampton iiidress ee be baa Fy tot ot inet eda, Fieldion, sar otae, A fore, ke. 





(GOVERNESS —A Lapy, who is a member of| 
Fence in Tuition ner ob EE UMENT AS 
Gov N In to the penal ans oF o< 


Bap 
omas Dixon, 1 ay 


ref 
Shields, Durha eae 


T° PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser has been 
successfully engaged for: for the he last 15 hee MYASSING 


German, and It apaly 2 to the 





for an extensive 


qu an active person aid ind the ivertiser a eat 
rai Tether (p { 








A b 
feczuaton.. “Apply! Crome Mary nt pall iA aan eae 
Now ready, gratis, wollen tant 

INTS for the FORMATION of t READING 
The ted in this mph effect two im-, 
yature, the of all the most " works items 
tat i that of extending the or New Books tothe 
ms ofthe Press. It is especially adapted to pro- 


vincial readers, an, by a small sgenel op bscrij th sal 
of all the — works as they appear may be o ~ ole id _— 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


AN eae whom pr ih ay ae be and post Canieg of New 


ey Bega Meir Far Nor 
OYAL COLLEGE ar SURGEONS, 
as So MEDICAL 


Sr Sand Semis the University, we 


Classes open on THURSDAY, November 2, 1843. 
NATURAL _ PHILOSOPHY ..George Lees, A.M., and Mr. 





AN. ‘ARY and Dear tive «+ Dr. 
te Dr. Lonsdale, and Dr. 
ICAL MONStitA ‘IONS.-.Dr. Mercer, Dr. Gray 
le ng . Mr. Spence, Dr. Skae, 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY..Dr. Mercer, Dr. G “Dr. nd 
=. » Mr. Spence, "be Shae se. : a i 
PHYSIOLOG ¥--De, nn and Dr. W. Macleod. 
CHEMISTRY. e and Dr. Reid. 
PRACTICAL, CHEMISTRY (Three Months’ Courses) .. Dr. 
MATERIA MEDICA and DIETETICS..Dr. Seller and Dr. 


jas Maclagan. 

PRA CE of PAYSIC..Dr. Craigie, Dr. Alexander Wood, 
and Dr. Bennett. 

cic age MEDICINE (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays) 


ay KGE tJ. A. Robertson and Dr. J. Dan 
L oaly- “SURGERY (Tuesdays and Thursdays) +» Dr. 


Handyside 
MIDWIFERY (Three Months’ Courses)..Dr. W. Campbell and 


FOR NSIC 1 MEDICINE..Dr.Cormack and Dr. A. D. Campbell. 
ROYAL INFIRMARY, Daily, at Nox 
By order of the. ioyal | College, 
A FE, President. 
the Courses sre for Six Months, if not gtheratse ke, 
Teeteters for a veg above Courses are—First Course. 3/. 5s. 
2i. Perpetual, 5/. 5s., with the +, ex- 
Ans oad Natural Philosophy, 3/. > each ing ex 
ical Awatomy oe Demonstrations, tovet! er + 4s. Rint ce 
hose w wo erpetual ‘Ticke' 
ol. Oe. 5 one ine, 2/. 5s.; fia wit 5s. rd 
Courses of f ‘Three Months’ du — each. oyal To fii ary 
erpetual Ticket, a 178.5, val, 8. 6d.; Half-year y, 
5s. Th u 138.5 Certitieace of ‘Attendance, Ss. lity 
above Courses Lectures, so far as ired, also qua 
for Graduation at the Universities of Lowden, Oxford. Cam- 
dge, St. Andrews, an eh and for Examination at 
the Royal Collests of Surgeons of 
iy of "ebyeictone’ and 


of Giaagos the Boarder of the Army, Navy, and 


consequence 
1 ion tly delivered 
aleeccraseneel of ecusien seers dels Witt 


Cahiers 











Dublin ; the 


On THURSDAY, Oct. 26, and two erat tome 
A COLLECTION of nage 5 


—_- 5 Rewances, ar Works 
ravels, 
the. ‘ovels a aclode > most Cie 


Historical and od 
Marryat, Hook, James, =u 
Moda sone pie sii 
sie alt Pakage wee 
Aw Burne . one ~ a pS eM =a and 











ra &c. 

STOCK 0} a SENIOR, HEATH SENIOR, 
LEOREIGN BO BOOKS LERS Al AND POBLIRME RS. 
Me, (hy (estuaries Prien 

. y excepted), at 
= fe SENIOR & CO. 
essTs. ,» com 
of Works in 2 face as Wi 


are in tasteful and e 


aa Circulating Livy aso 


be viewed two  — —Prepaptipenparsaectans 


125, Fleet-street, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, ETC. 
r. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on TUESDAY, the ath, 
ALUABLE and CURIOUS BOOKS, BOOKS 


Modern FRENCH WORKS, Useful Clasion Re” 
FOREIGN THEOLOGY, ETC. 
r. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on FRIDAY, 
ATHOLIC THEOLOGY, SACRA 
BOOKS—Latia | oe Monugerieg yee se ae ri 








ill ted Initials, morocco—Sa 

Inelyth Archiep. Ds Dublin, mee Bo Ae Acta 

- ~ ts90s He Baptiam on ee An- 
nales Beeles soos Manus Nive inen ry ire Ecc! 


scarce English Catholls’ Books laa ported from 
Untinontel Mooastery. . 


On THURSDAY. Nov.2. 2 =~ two follo 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS. 

ESDAY, Nov. 
A VERY VALUABLE STOCK of BOOKS, 
mostly in oe (50,000 vols.). Copperplates, Stereotype-plates, 


and Copyrights. 


ESDAY, Nov. 2 
VALUABLE BOOKS in Quizes, printed at 


Oxrorp. 
PHILOSOPH'"CAL APPARATUS, NATURAL HISTORY, 


&ec. &e, 
Messrs. J.C. & S. gM will SELL by AUCTIO at their 
Great Room =, i street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 
27th ch Oct. at lio’e ake 


HILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, in 
ras comprising Bisctro-maqnctic -- 

Smee's ee dro-pneumatic Ti 
mp. _Gasometer, 


sition Appar ‘Mercurial. Tp Trough, wale 
rals, 300 shromatic esate: Garionitioss Antiguties, Malt ou altese - 
Vases, &c. &c.—On vee the” day before the 
logues had at the 

ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
closed. (oconecrepae ieee ee 
Ffo'be My kT Maker, JOHN DAVIS. Opti 


Neeeaate ra Tee 











“eae 
ser, Paris, a series of 
2, to 


Pathe Bi Jag erg = Mbt eon 


 hecnaamne 
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HVE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
AND Commission Mercaants, BOSTON, UNITED 
'TATES.—Particular attention iron to pnt of say and 


s 
Books, Painti Engra' . ot 
descri, cocript: ~~ of Merchandica ft Refer to OTe Mi Miller, Igany other 
Condes: tots oaderd & Hill, Birmingham. 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 


M R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
L Royal Academy at Munich, to inform the Nobility 
ae He 44 y), that he continues, with a 
consi namber of his Pupils, to decorate ic and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the di ferent ancient 
ees eee eel pane af the United kingdom. 
te! ers exec iD a! of the Unite 
ow. ng letter to Mr. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Regent’s- 
London. 


Qociery for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 














Aware IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
a ENG ND and WALES, able hed | Va 
esident—The of ROMNE 
Vice- Presidents—Lord. Sirf. Burde Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P.; 
Bart, M.P. 


asin ‘atone “John, Peps ea Cabell fog, RS. 
e -. an re, 5 
ONES a MEETING of GOVERN RS, he 5° Craven-street, on 
ESDAY, oe & - dey of "October, 1843, the 
pprov: 
toner wareicatle, fs, and 8 deferred for ing quits 


nce the 8 Mee un held on the god August, 3 ONE HUMDRED 
Tone. of whom 119 had Wives and 293 
peree. Sere England 


4 e isons 
the expense 7 whose liberation, including every 


gharae connected with the Society, was 481/. 9s. 6d., and the 
received since the last Report: 
per 


The p Right Flow. the renes of Balearr: 






440 
Seonedntees enence 100 
jeorge Bangley, Esq 220 
Witte G bier, Esq. oper Masers. Cocks &Co.A 11 0 
te Sh at s tv. Drummond wweeeedl 200 
rs. Dra ake, per Messrs. Hoare. 00 
illiam Gray, Esq. Bitto wA ‘ 00 
Barta, > ss oA +2 0 

fi by B in Bond * Tabbell 





D 
fhe Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, oot also by the follow: 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Currie: = Prummon ds, Herries, 
Hares, Ve rere | and by = Secretary Craven-street, 
y be seen b; 5 deehe who are inclined 
petra he Charity, 
Wednesday in 


and Shere the iety meet on the first 
in every Month. OSEPH LUNN, Sec. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC anietireas 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cugapsipe, London, eupeities ofa 


Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volnanes of Works, by the best 
anthers, in the various d 











of Subscription ibers toy Bl. 3s. 
the all Je i] Orit t Ms. the quarter, are hoary 5 to 18 vols. at a 
‘o 


time, Lk n, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4i. annum ; 
10g. the half year; or 1/. 8s, the quarter, 12 vals + , eee 16 
the Country. . per annum; 14 18s. the half year; or 

1, 1s. the quarter, § vols. on ses. ue the Country.—2I. 2s. per 


annum ; 1/. 6s. the ball year 

6in the Country.—The N 
as they issue from" the mae from which bhstecethere 

ma. ‘elect one-half their complements. 
OK ee or Families desirous of eutesing into ajoint 
supplied with any num $, entirely 
yA f their own selection, whether in the Library Cata- 
not, upon the following terms :—If 320 volumes be re- 
‘constan in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 
per —— And ft a } grenice or less number required, the 
tine a Rea e Books to be exchanged at the 
and’ ip oe ie way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
Society paying carriage to and from 
‘e* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


Will be published Noreen Ist, 1843, N 
CATALOGUE of SELECT * MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, in ecivinity, Classics, History, 
oyages tw Travels, Botany, G atural History, the 
Fine Arts, &c. &c.; com ny ames. fe the following ex- 
cellent Works in fo! ae 2-Come =’ peitenale, ; , Faseia- 
Cateésby’s Caroli russia—Wilson's Zoology, 
wi +60 's SL, I 146 plates : queen, Poisso as 
plates—Golii ne ‘arabicum—Mede’ ‘8 
Geukes's a Bipy &e. _ we em” 's fpistionary 
's Tapoee ice Antic Jatin uw ties, xer vols. - lnton's 
ell’ 


afiea's vols. 
"s Magazine. commencem ent. Garse's Botani- 


60 — boldt’s Pi 1 » — 
ras Begland, a vols Dibdin ergonal Narrative, Tour, 3 
3. j— 

m the Pare 

ols-—Larduer's 
fats corey 
8 
ine, eaee. 


v 
rattan ope 
number of equall, 





















vo. 
ve 





indham’ 4 Speeches, and a | 
ne the whole in good 
ed ai lowest 


Sooeinn. warranted, 1 pentect, and 
—. Catalogues sent free tony of the 
om. Apply to Rowse (late E, Emmin), 7, High 


In a few days, in roan tuck, gilt e 
DCOCK'S ENGINEER'S I POCKETBOOK, 
for the roar 1844 1844; with an k, Diary, the He House of 





Alma: 
miscel lanegus information 
its and Measures; of Squares and Gabe and 
coceee ae | d Solids 










pkin, tapkin, Marsiecit & De. cae be 
88, Cheapside ne 
1 
sideetee tat Lh gre eer eta 


"pubes Sy Se Hebert, 
eee 





In 2 few 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES. 


hich MEN a ha hy in the Time of ath 


Rev 
BROUGHAM, F.R'S. Member of 
, and of the Ro , Mepber of 


[NTS OF THE THIRD SERIES. 
ition—| 


ware and Cube Roots ; Mensuration of r 
‘ables of Circum Segments, 
~ sMechasical Powers) ‘Toathe wets, et a sn 
nwheels i Frepeligre: ira: Hydraulics, Heat, fe rtificial * 





rice 7s. cloth, 
OURS of "MEDITATION and _DEVo- 
. TIONAL SE REFLECTION: A. 7 various su jects $s con- 


Translated from the Ge ok JAMES D. HAAS. 
n 
ase & Hall, 186, Strand, 


Felix 
Summerlp’s 
HOME TREASURY 
OF BOOKS, PICTURES, TOYS, &e.: 
PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFFECTIONS, 
FANCY, IMAGINATION, AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 
Will be ready on 9th of November - 

THE PLEASANT HISTORY) BEAUTY AND Bi! BEAST, 
F REYNARD THE FOX, WITH FOUR NEW 
OLD BY EVERDIN- PICTUS RES. 
GEN’S % ~{ (aapeoean 3s. 6d. 


|. AND 
2s. 
ri ill be ready early in December: 
JACK and a= BEAN Stale, BALLAD OF CHEVY cm ase, 








A NEW EDITION, WITH WITH FOUR N 
VNEW PICTURES. PICTURES. 
6d. AND 3s. 6d. AND 
2s, 2s. 
Now ready : 
BIBLE EVENTS, WITH TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
8 PICTURES BY somes, WITH 8 NEW 
HOLBEIN. PI CTURES 
4s. hy" AND 
6d. 23. 6d. 


LITTLE en RIDING 
HOOD, WITH Sg 


SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
binary BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES. 








PICTUR 
3s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 2s. 6d. 
In preparation: 
BOX OF TERRA COTTA 7eeES ih as 
BRICKS, SRORETRE- WIT UMER 
CALLY MADE. PATTERNS.” 
10s. 6d. AND ND 
UPWARDS. ABOVE. 


PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH CUNDALL, 
12, OLD BOND-STREET, 


Lonvon. 





-street, October 21, 1843. 
EW WORKS "JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 


Now first sy s <conteding Series,) 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portra Origina Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS OF HORACE *WALPO. Ear oF OrnForD, 
to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Recitent at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. Printed from the Original 
anuscripts. 
Il. 


In Svols. post 8vo. 

SIR COSMO DIGBY; ALE of the MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE RIOTS. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. Author of ‘The 
History of the Manners, Customs, Arts, &c. of Ancient Greece.” 

1It. 
ols. 8vo. with Portra: 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPOR ARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
f. Tbe Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 

anover.’ 


In 1 vo! ist 8¥O. 
ETTERS FROM NEW ok Be 


L Marta Carty, Au- 
thor of ‘ The Mother's Book,’ * The Girl’ fH 


k,’* Philothea,’&c. 


v. 
In 3 vols. vot on 
wy. AEDOTTS: or, THE H UTTED KNOLL. A Ro- 
mance, By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of *The 
Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ ‘ The Jack O’Lantern,’ &c. 
vi. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. revised and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITION 0) 
PR’ <The Clockmakes or, THE ATTACHE. ay fee the 
ae efinta | Se ot Pee © 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Pens ana to Her Majesty.) 
street, October 21, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY 18 PREPARING FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS :— 





New Work by the Author v' “The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits rh 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST B MEXICO, 
the Life of the Conqueror, Hern: Garté. 
minary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. 


Ferdinand and Isabella. 5 a 


with 
o Pre 


ow. of 


Ik 
In 1 vol. pest 8vo. with Portrait 
H SHEP 


MEMOIR HERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By HIS SON. 


11 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLU MES OF 
WYN AND HIS CON 


GEO) 
ith M 
Author of EMOIRS and NOTES. By J. land under JESSE, Esq, 


Memoirs of the Cou: + 
A S | of the rt of England und 0! pe Stuarts, 
Hanover. 
In une 
CHRONICLES OF NA-OREEN, By PETER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 


n 2 vols. 8vo. wi! th Portrait, ec. 


MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT + ogy Laat mang 4 
ST. Yaad nF &c. With the 


Le eat ih eas thy SSDI PENG 


Richard . New Burlington-street, 
Crublister te Brosary to Her Majesty.) 








MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Uitgesien, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustra- 


y Leech, 
ESSIE ‘TIL LIP 8; 


A TALE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By a OPE. 


ready, 
PERILS of ‘BEAUTY ° 


THE "by Salo oe 
CHAMIER, R.N., Author of * The Life of a § or,’ &c. 30 
= ‘olburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mar! x ugh-street. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE 


EASON, 
r. Morray, Albemarle-street. 
1, Lady Bale’ *s Journal. 
2. Lieutenant Eyre’s Narrative. 
3. Letters from Madras. 
4. Scrope’s Days of Salmon Fishing. 
5. Stephens’ Travels in Yucatan. 
6. Lady Grosvenor’s Yacht Voyage. 
7. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
8. Borrow’s Gypsies of Spain. 
9. Lord Sydenham’s Life and Correspondence. 
10. Wilkie’s Life, Letters, and Journals. 
11. Francis Horner’s Memoirs. 
12. Capt. Loch’s Closing Campaign in China. 
13. Paris’s Letters from the Pyrenees. 
14. Hood’s New South Wales. 
15. Dieffenbach’s New Zealand. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, in its 
Social, Moral, and Ph i Relations; with an Account of 
the Diseases of the Genito- Urinary Organs re the Fear 


of Generation in the Vegetable and Anima joms. 
edition, very oo * improved. By MICHAEL RYAN, 


1 vol, 12mo, 
Now ready, 8vo. 2nd edition, improved, 9s. cloth, 
Facts in Mesmerism: with Reasons for a dis- 
passionate Enquiry into it. By the Rev. C. H. Townshend, M.A. 
Elements of Chemistry, including the Application 
of Got Science in the Arts. By homas Grabam, F.R.SS. L. & E., 
Prof. emistry in me Goiccmty Co! . London. 
vol. Awl illustrated w: cloth boards, 1342, | 
Part VI. and last, ‘Tontaling Organic Chemistry, 8vo. 95. 
In fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s 


A Practical Manual of Animal | 





etism ; con- 


taining 2. ition of the various Methods ) omens’ in pro- 
ducing the Mlagnetic Pyqpemens, with its lication to the 
Treatment and seases. Translated rom the 


re of 
Edition rj Taste. by. D. Spillan, M.D. Dedicated to John Elliot- 
son, M. 

Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Practical Mineralogy ; or, Compendium of the 
Dictingziching Characters of Minerals. By Edward J. Chap- 
man. With 13 Plates, showing 270 Specimens. 

A NEW _GENERAL CATALOGUE of FOREIGN SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKS will be ready (gratis) on Nov 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-strest.” 


JONES'S a OF ANCIENT AMERICA, 
Second Edition 
Now published, in England, the United States, France, and 
a in royal octavo, Medallion portrait, and vignettes, 


HE. ‘ORIGINAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 
Pm! anterior to the time of Columbus, founded on 
alysis of the Ruined Cities; proving the identity of the 
Aborigines with the People of Tyrus and Israel, and the In’ 
tianity into the Western Hemisphere by the 
postle St. Thomas. 
J GEORGE JONES, M.R.S. F.S.V, 
YRIAN ERA, 322 BEFORE CuRist. 
“The History of Ancient America is founded upon the great 
principle of the Baconian philosophy—viz. jodgetive Feasoning, 
. facts, accumulated to proves | a wp R. thenetere, a 
that the novel secrets of 5 
‘and Genet | by 


tions, and t he bible. are wa 
records of th ble.” 

“The author’ 's mind has explored a yast multitude of facts ; 
and the striking originality of his idea is ably supported by ar- 
guments.” "— Metropolit 
lity in the idea; a 


“ There certain! is 9 
endeav te litt his style and Janguage into keep 





author has 
ing with the lofty am at ty of the theory.” 


Longman & Co. ; and at all Booksellers. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
EW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
Published by Mr. Cotsory. 
1. DR. GRANVILLES HAND-BOOK for the NORTH- 
ERN SPAS of ENGLAND. 1 vol. 27 Illustrations, 12s. 
2. DR. GRANVILLE’S HAND-BOOK for the MIDLAND 
and SOUTHERN SPAS of ENGLAND. 1 vol. 24 Illustrations, 12s. 
+ THE BANKER'S WIFE: a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. 
POD eee HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY. 


5 quane STEAM VOYAGES on the MOSELLE, &c, 
2 vo) 
6. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
7. LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 
8. WIN a Romance. By W. H. Ains- 


DSOR CASTLE; 

yoeem. .. With 120 Tiastrations by George Cruikshank, 

c. lvol. lds. 

0. SEAS of KING CHARLES the SECOND'S TIMES. 
2 vols. 

10. MRS. TROLLOPE’S BARNABYS IN AMERICA. 
3 vols. 
11. ives of the QUEEN’S of FRANCE. 2 vols. 

12. EDWARD BELCHER'S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations. 

13. THE STAGE COACH: a Novel. By Joun Mitts, 
Esq. 3 vols. 

14. VICTOR HUGO'S EXCURSIONS UP THE RHINE. 


‘vai snry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariberough-street, 
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one ha ndsome volame. post 8vo. cloth 
ttered. beautifull illustrated. ESEN 
AMAICA. ITS PAST and PR ENTS STATE. 
By Rev. Janaes M. PHILLIPPO, 
Tree t by -f  . in that Island. 
ternoster-row. 


amen PRICE—ONE GUINEA. 


ICTIONNAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE 
FRANCAISE. Sixiéme Baitien Lag ts les pays étrangers). 
2 very thick volumes impe one are genu- 
ine exce those that have eng fot + Ooms and a represen- 
tation ff Cy poeuset France’ on the title-page and wrapper. 
Lon [ao it & Co. Aspen corner, Puternoster-row. 
Also th ‘ive e splen QUARTO EDITION. 36s. ; and the *COM- 
PLEMENT’ to Air iss former Editions, 24s. 
DONNEGAN’S GREEK LEXICON. 
n a large 8vo. volume, 2/. 2s. cloth, lettered, 
NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH ‘LEXI- 
CON. By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D. 4th edition. Con- 
siderably augmented, carefully revised and materially improved 
throughout: printed ed in anew type, and an enlarged form, with 
the addition of One Hundred and ‘Thirty-six Pages. A careful 
collation of the latest edition of pe od has been made through- 
out, for the a ry of this editio: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ee, Press, = 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
beseg on the German Work of Francis cw 
y HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A. 
Student of Christ 


This day is p elas, | 











“hurch ; and 


ROBERT SCOTT, M.A. 
Sometime Student of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Balliol College, 
12mo. price 12s. in sheets, 


A LEXICON, chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
Abvidesd from the oe English Lenteee of 
H. LIDDELL, M.A.. and KS TT, M.A. 
Parker, Oxford, Payne & Foss, and Garduer London. 
Just published. price 7s. 6d. bou 
RADUS AD PA RNASSUM. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, with 
the Addition of many New Words, and with the English Mean- 
: ~ de pry fer the Com of Stationers, and sold b 
n . 
G. Greenbill | Feeasarer to the Company, at their Hall, Sta- 


“ah -court 
or the changes i duced into this otition 
of rthe Gradus, As Editor baving av availed himself of the su 
tions of several x the most distinguished scholars in the 
= 1s gratified to find that his labours have received their 
ppro! 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 21 vols. small 8vo. with A Biates, price 5s. each, bound 


in 
ALPY’S only Complete HISTORY of 
ERGLAND 
y HUME and SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 

The Continuation from the Reign of George II. (1760 to 1835.) 
By the Rev. T.S. HUGHES, S. ~ , Prebendary of Peterborough, 
late Christian ‘ease at Cambridge, Author of * Travels in 
Graces,’ &c. Embellished with: 80 highty- finished Engravings on 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A. ; sold by H. Wix, Bridge-street ; 
and all B Ll 


ITY ABUSES.—The Trust Estates held in the 
City for public and charitable objects produce an annual 

sum of lls. 94d. Notwithstanding these princely en- 
pay the local rates collected for the relief of the poor, 





24 WI, 














for Xt. hurch, sinha , watching, lighting, &c., are a heavier 
rden _— Se) tants than exists in any district of cor- 
i in the United Kingdom, amounting for the 

year 1841 to 372-708 . 


es Octroi duties, or taxes u 
by the Corporation upon the ‘public 
at 12s. 7d. per annum. a an 
account of the mode in which these enormous funds are raised 
and expen bracing oo ae ish os section of the 
Metropolis, see waite entit! ed” pe ATION OF 
LONDON AND MUNICIPAL REFORM,’ 7 cinta by sub- 


oongiee nm from the Westminster Review. Price 
8. Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East; E. Wilson, is. Bish 


HO PIQOL TURAL ALMANACK, 
The staTOnS Be oy ty iy wt re: b with their usual 


mber, 
HE GARDENERS’ ALMANACK, and 
CALENDAR and REGISTER of the KITCHEN, FRUIT, 


FLOWER, and FORCING DEPART ee for thy ¥. 
B, ang POEORGE W. JOHNSON. Ean er! 


Fellow of the Agri-Horticultural § sorety OS “Indi ia 3 Ca 
ne Moms of Horticultural 


d 
Au Author eg ie Gardening,’ are iche 


itchen 
Garden,’ Sy 

This almanack will ows a large supply of matter, inter- 
gating not a to the ional, but also to the domestic gar- 
dener, as well as to the aa em cultivator of flowers and (rules, 
neral reader. Besides containing calendarial di- 
‘the be a, for every PSR discov during the current 
year, it = ister of all discoveries in Cronus 

which vious twelvemont 
osmtente. will, for eS vary every year; and it is 
teach eT Riheach vo preserved. asan 

index, will be Af to bind up with each volume. To Ni 
» Seedsmen, Implement-makers, and Publishers of y works 
connected with the cultivation of the s soil, this Almanack offers a 
'y desirable medium for Advertisements, as a very large 
Tenber v will be a once be circulated eneugs the United Kingdom, 
and will remai 








rections a 





By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 
Author of ‘The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’ and Translator of ‘ The Thousand and One Nights.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KUR-AN, 


Commonly called in England the KORAN, with an interwoven Commentary ; translated from the Arabic, methodi- 
cally arranged, and illustrated by Notes. To which is prefixed an Introduction, taken from Sale's 's Preliminary Discourse, 
with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


London: J. Mappen & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This Series of Works is illustrated by more than 1,700 Engravings; all the Species have been drawn and engraved under 
the immediate inspection of the Authors; the best Artists have been employed, and no care or expense 
has been spared. A few copies of each have been printed on large paper. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S., &c. 


The three volumes contain 520 Illustrations, price, in demy 8vo. 4/. 10s.; royal 8vo. 9.; or imperial 8vo. 132. 10s. To 
suit the convenience of purchasers, the Work will still be sold in Parts at 2s. 6d. each, or in Volumes. Vol. L price 28s. ; 
Vol. IL. 35s.; Vol. ILL 30s. 


MR. BELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 28s. 200 Illustrations. 
HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 8s. 6d. 40 Illustrations. 
MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols, 3/. 


500 Illustrations. 


MR. FORBES’S HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES. 15s. 120 Illustrations. 


MR. JONES’S OUTLINE of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 38s. 350 Illustrations. 


“Most cordially do we congratulate Mr. Yarrell on the termination of his laborious undertaking. The five volames 
which he has produced are, in every sense of the word, national works—national in their subject and national in their 
execution ; for it is beyond the power of any other country to produce such a series of illustrations as are contained in 
these works. To every lover of nature,—and especially to every admirer of the productions of his own country,—these 
works are indispensable.”—A » Oct. 7. 

“The series of excellent zoological works, published by Mr. Van Voorst, have included able surveys by our most 
eminent Naturalists, of the existing species of different classes of animals of Great Britain."— Professor Owen's Report 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Also, price One Shilling, a Specimen Catalogue of the Works published by 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster-row. 


DENHAM PARK INSTITUTION .. 
MENTAL DISORDERS 





THE TREATMENT OF 
AFFECTING THE UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY OF BOTH SEXES. 


Director—Epwarp Horwnor, Esq. 


Consulting and Visiting Physician—Joun Forses, M.D. F.R.S., 
Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty's Household, and Physician Extraordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
2, OLD BURLINGTON- -STREET, LONDON. 


Resident Medical Oficer—Witt1am Witson, M.D. 
Medical Referee in London —Erasmus Witson, Esq., 55, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


Some changes in the direction of this Institution, and an important addition reeently made to its medical staff, seem 
to justify the Director in calling attention to the claims which it possesses to the confidence of the public and to the 
support of the medical profession. It is believed that a fuller knowledge of the character of this establishment, on the 
part of medical men, will be found of importance to them, in many cases, when called upon to r dat 
abode for a patient who may be required to be removed from home. It is the object of the Director and Medical Super- 
intendents to give to the Institution the ch ter and of adomestic retreat during the removal of a tem: 
disease, not of a place for the seclusion and punishment ‘of dangerous and incurable persons. Accordingly, the greatest 
care is taken, not merely to discard every form of personal restraint, but, as far as practicable, to remove from the 
vation of the inmates everything that could tend to irritate or distress their feelings; and no pains are spared to cheer the 
mind, and to lessen the gloom and despondency to which so many of this class of F aee wpe are ied and os =e Oppor- 
tunities for varied occupation and amusement, within and without doors, are st in the open 
air, in the carriage and on foot, is carefully enjoined. 

The excellence of the tions liy, and the great conveniences and comforts to be found in Denham 
Park, are, it is believed, of a kind that cannot fail to be approved of. The building is a fine specimen of the old English 
mansion, having apartments sufficiently spacious for in-door exercises during wet weather, and designed on a scale of 
magnificence rarely met with in modern houses. The general appearance of the house betrays nothing of its present 
destination, either in external or internal arrangements ; and, besides the usual suites of apartments, it contains a billiard- 
room, a library, and a consecrated chapel, in the latter of which the patients, officers, and servants of the establishment 
meet daily for morning and evening prayer. 

Classification forms an important part of the arrangémerits. The Ladies and Gentlemen have each their distinct 
moiety of the house, and assemble in their separate saloons, from which those are excluded who, from the state of their 
disorder, would be likely to prove annoying to the convalescents, or be themselves excited by the presence of company. 
In these reunions the invalids mingle constantly and systematically with the sane; the observances of polite society are 
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a permanent and ind record for in 
the hands of those most desirable to be oar acquainted “| 


ined; and, by judicious intercourse, the minds of the invalids are strengthened and prepared for that 





their contents, viz., the Landed Gentry, an 
Gardens generall 





BRITISH FARMER'S ALMANACK. 
In Nov. the pravonay COM- 


fais Bune Pale aRS ALMANACK, 


GENERAL INSTRUCTION in 


the MOST {MPROVED MODES of AGRICULTURE and 
GARDENING: bei of Daily Useful Information 
for the United a ee omet te 

: ‘om ° ioners ; & 

pA at their Lnduneo-ctecets and oi Beon. 
se 

6" This now offered for the Yew = ay ood 
a Ss = The Fairs has 

weve compicte; ee its mate of refe 


— ai impro in the Alphabetical 


arrangement under 


Scotland, and frelandy ts at i 


eee al 


wat 





» which a return to the world may require. In some instances, where benefit is likely to result to the sufferer, and 
no inconvenience to the rest of the inmates, relations and friends are admitted to stay with an invalid in the house. This 
permission has on Nogersd hype been found a desirable privilege, and been eagerly embraced ; the arrangements, 
society, and re: tablish t being such as to render it an agreeable place of residence to all. 

The advantages offered by this Institution for the retirement of Ladies are considered to be especially worthy of 
notice: they will be found to be highly appreciated by several now resident there. 

The Terms of Admission for both Sexes at Denham Park are moderate, | and are regulated according to the following 
among other circumstances: I. The nature and extent of private d. II. The amount of domestic 
attendance rendered n by the nature of the individual case; or required for the ial comfort and convenience 
of the patient. III. The kind and amount of horse or carriage exercise required as a luxury, beyond what is deemed st 
importance medicinally, and which is always furnished. IV. The Mo pr cod means of the Patient; a small number, te 
whom it is an object, being from time to time received at an infe charge, provided they are desirable inmates from 











their tion in societ oy the nature of their malady. 
d, hi pom are sent for patients to any part of the kingdom. 
Denham Part is situated on the Oxford tient, two miles from Uxbridge, and within easy reach of the West Drayton 
eee the Great Western Railwa: 
1 obtained from the Director by letter or personal application, (Denham Park, Uxbridge, 
maaaiones) or per any Medical Officers. 


Epwarp Horyor. 


JuNE 20th, 1943, 
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14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Foreign Booksellers, 


HAVE LATELY IMPORTED :— 


1. KOHL’S REISEN in IRLAND, Vol. I, 


Price for 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 3s. 


2. ALMANACH de GOTHA, 1844, bds. 4s. 6d. 


3. RETZSCH’S MERRY WIVES of WIND- 
SOR, 4to. boards, 13 Plates, 18s. 


4. BREMER’S COMPLETE NOVELS 
German, 10 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Nachbarn, 3s. 6d. Hans, 3s. 6d. 
Nina, 3s. 6d. Prisident’s Téchter, 2s 


5. MITTHEILUNGEN aus dem TAGE- 
BUCHE eines DEUTSCHEY NATURFORSCHERS: ENG- 

AND. 8vo. 10s., by Dr. Schénbein. (Lately reviewed in the 
Atheneum.) 


6. GOETHE’S FAUST. A new genuine Edi- 


tion, both parts in 1 volume, only 4s. 6d. Stuttgart, 1843. 
7. DRESDEN GALLERY, Nos. 30, 31, 32. 


8. Large Edition, Nos. 
17, 18, 19. 


9. ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, or MYS- 
TERIES, a Collection of Ten Plays, edited by W. Marriott, 8vo. 


boards, Basle 
10. WACKERNAGEL, W., DEUTSCHES 
LESEBUCH, 4 vols. square royal 8vo., 2/. 10s. 
*_* This is emomtiely a y ey? of Literature, as it contains 
specimens of every author, from the remotest time to the pre- 
sent day, that has exerted any influence on the development of 
German language and literature. 


11. FORTIN | MARTY RIS OPERA, ed. Otto, 
Tom. II. fase. I., 6s. 


12. recht for DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, with Details, by F. bes Holz, of Berlin, Government 
Architect, folio, boards, 1/. 4s. 


13. DIE MENSCHENOPFER der sures 
HEBRAER, eine geschichtliche U b von Dr. F. W 
Ghillany, 8vo., Narabers. los. 


14, DIPLOMATISCHE GESCHICHTE der 
POLNISCHEN EMIGRATION, 8vo., Stuttg. 12s. 


15. BIBLISCHE MYTHOLOGIE des ALTEN 

u. NEUEN TESTAMENTS, Versuch einer Theorie zur Aufhel- 
a der Dunkelheiten und scheinbaren Widerspriiche in den 
Canonischen Biichern der Juden u. Christen, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


16. ETYMOLOGISCH-SYMBOLISCH - MY- 
THOLOGISCHES, Realwérterbuch zam Gebrauch fiir, Bibel- 
forscher Archaologen, &c.; mit Riicksichtnahme auf die sym- 

lische Anwendung mehrerer ge oy Li ainder und Volkerna- 
men des Alterthums, wie auch auf sy 
der Feste, acineiienescnes Gebraue he und Ceremonialgesetze 
aller b ?oesie und Malere}, Bild- 
neeel, Ornamentik and. Architektur, aufdie St arebork und 
conographie des Mittelalters, &c. on . 
royal 8vo. is published, price lls. Tobe aaa in4  ¥ 


17. GRAFENHAN GESCHICHTE der CLAS- 
SISCHEN PHILOLOGIE, Theil. 1. 8vo., Bonn, 1s. 


in 

















Shortly will be published, 
1. LASSEN. C. INDISCHE ALTERTHUMS. 
KUNDE. Vol. I. PartI. Price abou 
This Work will be completed in ee vebenses, or six parts. 
2. LERSCH. L. ANTIQUITATES VERGI- 


LIANE ad VITAM POPULI Roman DESCRIPTA, in Fone 
rts. Republica. 11. De Re Militari. III. De Sacris 
V. De Vita Privata. 


aa Tae delay in the delivery, orders should be given 





W. & N. have printed the followin ing Lists, &c. which 
will be delivered Gratis, or forwar by post on receipt 
of the necessary Stamps. 

1, Catalogue of Theology, Classics, German Lite- 
rature, &c. (lwo stamps.) 

2. German Book Circular. Nos. 1. and 2, Clas- 
sified Lists of New Works. (One stamp each.) 


3. List of * Bibiiethees Greca,’ ‘ Tauchnitz’s,’ and 
the ‘ Leipsic Classics 


4. List of Gunes Periodicals, and of Retzsch’s 
Illustrations. 





Messrs. Witt1aMs & NorGarteE receive weekly, 
from the Continent, all New Works of interest, in Theology, 
Philology, Belles-lettres, &c., as well as Works of Art, which 
they keep for the i ion of their Orders for 
works not in their stock will be executed with the utmost dis- 
—_. arrangements having been made which will enable them 

to procure German publications in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. bP agg charged will be at the rate of 4s. for the 

er. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 








New Works 


PRINTED 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 


FOR 








Just ready :— 


THOMAS MOORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 
Complete in | vol. uniform with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium 
8vo. with a new Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the 
line manner; and a View of Sieqceten Cottage, the Residence 
of the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. clot 

[On Monday, the Wth instant. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 


Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian 
Archipelsso, Egypt, Nubia, Greece. lonian Islands, Sicily, Italy, 
and S AN, ber of the Athenian 
ological Society, and of the Hzyptian Society of = 


dto. wit 
Engravings. 34. 3s. oath. 


rch- 
Imp, 
Wood 








3. 
THE KEEPSAKE, 


For 1844, 


Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With beau- 
dife Embellishments, _onaraed, under the superintendence of 

r. Charles Heath; Contributions by the peruse De 
Calabrella. Charles Dickens, Esq., Capt. Marryat, &c. &c. &c. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound; India proofs, 2/. 12 ‘. 6d. 
morocco. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, 


For 1844. 


Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With a Series 
of Portraits of English Ladies, the most distinguished by shee 
Rank and Beauty, engraved under the superintendence of Mr. 
Charlies Heath; and Contaibutions ae pene Hallam, Esq. 
Walter Savage Landor, Sir Edw. Super-royal | ay, 
8vo. 21s. elegantly bound; India Lo U 125. 6d. morocco. 


5. 


THE 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 


For 1844. 


me AMERICAN IN PARIS DURING THE SUMMER, 

being. a Picture of Parisian Life in the Court, the Salons, and 
the Family Circle: with a Graphic Description of 5 dae 
Sports, Summer Amusements, and Festivities. 
JANIN. With 18 Eosravings. from Designs st ene co 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. ata Heath. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s, elegantly bound; India coulis 2l, 12s. 6d, 
morocco, 





Just published :— 


I. 
New Edition of Ure’s Dictionary. 


DR. URE'’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES ; containing aclear Exposition 
of their Principles’ and Practice. Thi a corrected 
throughout. 8vo. with 1,341 Wood Engravings, 50s. 


Il. 


THE APPLICATION of GEOLOGY 


to AGRICULTURE, and tothe Improvement and Valuation of 
nd; with the Nature and Properties of Soils, and th 


t S 
ciples of Cultivation. By NICHOLAS WHITLEY, Lend Sen. 
veyor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Uniform with 
‘The Englishman’s Greek Concordance.’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 


and CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD T SSTAMENT 
being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Origin: al 
and ¢ the — = Translations ; with Indexes, a List of the Aig yd 
Names, and their Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 13s. 
cloth; large paper, 4/. 14s. Gd. 

» set Th The Prospectus, illustrating the plan by extracts, may be 


Capt. Marryat’s New Work. 
NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 


ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in Califersia, Sonora, 


and Western Texas. Written by CAPT. MARRYAT CB. 
Aathor of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 3 vol. post br. Sis. en qi P 


v. 


A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY; 


containing the latest Discoveries rtaining to the Daguer- 

réatype. “Compiled fro m_ Communications at ““Paauerre 
ah ot ther “Eminent Ly oe 

Lente aa Oy ‘ician to o Oboarvatery, pears. Pe. 


7 Trane. 
TON, 8¥0. with 1 Plate of Apparatus, 





NEW BOOKS AND ‘NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 





EASY LESSONS on REASONING ; 


reprinted from the SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 1s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


1. EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS. 1s. 


2. INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 6d. 





Octavo, 4s., the SECOND NUMBER of THE 
CLASSICAL MUSEUM.—Contents: 


Remarks on the Decumente’ in the De Corona of Demosthenes, 
by Francis W. Newman—A Memoir Geutive of the G 
by of the Anabatle ‘Of Xenophon, by neis Fy 
rt I.—Certain Points in the Chrono ony of Herodo 

trated, by the Rev. R. Scott, A.M.—On Aristotle's Definition of 
Traged y, by Thomas Dyer Nepelom. on nthe Coptare of Tre 
ewe > pers on the Xanthian Marbl y 
Bart., A.M.—On the so-called Monument of Sequetri, in Asia 
Minor, by Dr. L. og Pg Mr. Frere’s Translations of Aris- 











SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 


DEMOSTHENES, after the Text of DINDORF; bined the various 
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REVIEWS 
Extracts fromthe Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, 

A. D. 1631 to A. D. 1654. Printed for the 

Spalding Club. 

Recent circumstances have given the presbytery 
of Strathbogie a factitious interest, else it is pro- 
bable that the Spalding Club would have hesi- 
tated in publishing, as the first of the promised 
series of historical illustrations, the records of a 
locality situate on the verge of the Highlands, 
during a period of semibarbarism and fanaticism. 
Few men who love their fellows, and feel inter- 
ested in their social advancement, can read this 
record without indignation and shame ;—indig- 
nation at the tyranny which, under the name of 
religion, watched board and bed, violated the 
sanctity of the chamber, commanded the laws of 
hospitality to be broken, and the ties of social 
intercourse to be disregarded ;—and shame that 
such a system should find vindicators in the nine- 
teenth century. Calvin’s memorable injunction 
that all should keep a watch upon each, seems 
to have been improved by his Scottish disciples 
into all being spies upon each; the malicious 
scandal of private gossip was invested with 
legislative and executive authority; and envy, 
hatred, and malice, were raised to the rank of 
social virtues. Poor Castalio complained that 
the iron rule of the presbytery of Geneva made 
him sometimes wish for the restoration of the 
milder reign of the papacy ; Turkish despotism 
itself would have been a desirable exchange for 
the tyranny exercised by the presbytery of 
Strathbogie. 

It would be unfair to charge the members of 
the presbytery individually, or presbyterianism 
itself as a system, with all the criminality and 
folly recorded in this volume. Sectarianism 
bell suddenly become an establishment, and the 
rules applied to the government of a narrow sect 
were at once culeniod to a large community. 
Now it is the very essence of sectarianism, to 
elevate discipline above doctrine, and to set 
conventional rules of conduct above moral prin- 
yr om This was the error for which the author 
of Christianity reprobated the Pharisees and the 
other Jewish sects of his day, and this is precisely 
the error into which Christian Pharisees, that is, 
separatists, have a tendency to fall. But in 
Scotland there was an additional source of 
perversity ; the Reformation there was the work 
of the people; it was a revolt, not merely against 
pontific pride, but also against courtly lacnte 
and aristocratic oppression. 

Whether Knox and his associates would have 
devised for themselves a presbyterian system of 
government if they had not learnt it from Calvin 
in Geneva, may be fairly questioned, but there 
can be no doubt that the great Scottish Reformer 
would naturally have exerted himself to give 
any church which he founded a republican con- 
stitution. In all the transactions between him 
and the nobles who took an active part in effect- 
ing the triumph of the Scottish Reformation, it 
is evident that he had no confidence in the lords 
of the ny ere and that he was secretly 
distrusted by them in turn. He knew that 
many of them were actuated by mercenary 
motives, by hopes of sharing in ecclesiastical 
plunder, and the confiscations of church lands ; 
they dreaded his determination to secure all 
the wealth and power which had been wrested 
from the Romish church, as an endowment for 
the Scottish kirk. Knox yielded to them on the 
— of property, and they gratified him by 
the establishment of presbyteries, not foreseeing 
that they were thus setting up republican in- 
quisitions in every district, which were not 





likely to harmonize long with feudal institu- 
tions. : 

The form of process adopted by the presby- 
tery of Strathbogie was sufficiently inquisitorial. 
Thus we find Mr. Robert Gordon called upon to 
answer on oath to a charge of favouring popery, 
without being informed of the nature of the 
evidence against him, which indeed appears to 
have been mere hearsay and vague suspicion :— 

“The said daye, compeared Robert Gordoune of 
Cowdraine, and confessed he had not communicated 
in the church of Gartlye these four yeeres bygone, 
neither resorted to the church for hearing of the 
word. And being requyred to purge himself, by his 
oathe, of the receipt of preists, receiving of the 
sacrament from them, and in particular, from Mr. 
Thomas Blackhall, Mr. Johne Smyth, Father Crystie, 
Mr. Thomas Abernethye, Father Robisone, and that 
conforme to an act of councell produced and red in 
his audience, he refused to give his oath, alledging 
that he was not holden to doe the same, becaus that 
act was but an act of councell, and not ane act of 
Parliament. And the brethren replyeing that that act 
of counsell was relative to ane act of Parliament, he 
refusit absolutelie to purge himself by his oath. And 
the said Robert Gordoune being demaunded whether 
he was present or not at the baptisme of Alexander 
Gordoune of Carneburro his chylde, which was bap- 
tised be a preist, and being posed theranent by his 
oath, he refused to purge himself by his oath, The 
brethren ordained the said Robert to make his repen- 
tance publikelie, in the kirk of Gartlie, and to pay 
20s. for every Sabbaths absence from the church, and 
to paye 20 libs. for everie yeeres not communicating.” 

The presbytery of Strathbogie, like that of 
Geneva, usurped the functions of the civil magis- 
trate, and we find cases of common assault 
brought under ecclesiastical jurisdiction :— 

“ Compeired James Mill and Issobell Duncan, his 
spous, parochiners of Abercherdour, compleaning 
wpon Walter Chalmer in Kairnehill ther, that he 
hade abused the said Jannat Duncan, on the Sabbath 
day, and hade stricken her to the effusione of her 
blood. The said Walter Chalmer being present, 
confessit that he stracke her, and his reasen was, that 
the said James Mill and Issobell Duncan wer both 
his servantis, and, being drunk, hade made a pley in 
his house, and could not gett them rid untill the 
tyme that he was forced efter that maner to separate 
them; and that they hade abused him with wordis, 
and hade rent his cloathes. Alvayes the brethren 
present thocht him to be ane rogh ridder, and orday- 
ned him, for the brack of the Sabboth, to mak his 
repentance, and pey four merkis penalty.” 

In the days of Charles IT., when the Duke of 
Buckingham proposed that the importation of 
Irish cattle should be deemed a misdemeanour 
and a nuisance, the earl of Clarendon moved, 
as an amendment, that it should be considered 
adultery. But the presbytery of Strathbogie had 
anticipated the noble lord, for on the 17th of 
August, 1642, they ordained that all who 
‘““ bleached cloth on Sunday should be censured 
as fornicators!”” From a subsequent entry it 
appears that the penalty thus incurred was a 
fine of 60/. (Scottish), and a penance of stand- 
ing in sackcloth seven Sundays at the foot of 
the pulpit. Dogberry’s assertion that the false 
accusation of the Lady Helen was “ flat bur- 
glary,” did not involve a greater confusion of 
terms than the following entry :— 

“ James Vatt in Bucharne, being summondit pro 
3° for his disobedience to the session of Gairtlie, in 
not satisfieing for his going in pilgrimage to vallis and 
chappellis, for not hearing the vord nor communica- 
ting, called, compeired not. Ordained to pay eight 
merkis, and satisfie as an adulterer.” 

The suspected popery of the Lady Fendraucht 
appears to have given considerable trouble to 
the presbytery, and page after page is filled 
with accounts of her refusal to attend the kirk, 
her evasive excuses, and her suspected con- 
ferences with priests. Itis easy to conjecture 


what trouble a belief in the existence of popery 








within their own district, must have given to 
men who assigned as their main reason for 
signing the covenant, that Charles I. had re- 
— Irish papists as his Roman Catholic 
subjects. The tale of Lady Fendraucht’s per= 
secutions is of unmanageable length, and wé 
gladly avail ourselves of any excuse for escaping 
from such a record of bigotry. 

As might have been expected, the cases of 
sorcery and witchcraft are po numerous ; we 
shall note a few that tend to illustrate popular 
superstitions. The following relates to a custom, 
traces of which are to be found in most moun- 
tain-districts, both of Europe and Asia. A 
piece of ground is left untilled fot the use of the 
devil, who is further conciliated by his having 
his reserved portion honoured with the name of 
“the Good-man’s plot” or “the Good-man’s 
croft”’:— 

“Compeired William Seifvright and Geotge Strons 
ach, in Glas, and being accused of sorcerie, in alloting 
and giuing over some land to the old goodman (as 
they call it), denyed the same; and, becaus if vas 
so alledgit, they promised to manure said land.” 

We find next an instance of Druidical lustra~ 
tion by fire, traces of which may be still found 
among the Scottish Highlands, and in the re- 
mote parts of Wales and Scotland. It was 
necessary that the neid-fyre should be produced 
by the friction of two pieces of wood :— 

“Compeired Johne Cow, and being accused for 
saying he had Mr. Robert Watsone his warrand for 
going to raise neidfyre in Grange, confessed he vent 
to the said Mr. Robert, and told him that he vas 
advysed to cure his goodis after that maner, and so 
desyred him to goe and sie quhat vas done ther, or if 
he yold not goe himself, send his sone vith him, 
quhilk the said Mr. Robert refused to doe, but said to 
him, if he vent, tak honest men vith him to see quhat 
vas done. This being layed to the said Mr, Robert 
Watsone his charge, denyed all this alledganée, but 
on the contrair told him, if he vsed such practices 
the curse of God vold follow thervpon, and told him 
that vas ane Highland practise, and censured alreadie 
be the Assemblie. 

There are several long examinations of old wo- 
men for curing diseases, giving charms for cattle 
and threatening evil to persons who had given 
them any cause of offence; but none of them pos- 
sess the same interest as the cases which the editor 
has extracted from the records of contemporary 
Presbytery. Here is a portion of the evidence 
on which an unfortunate woman named Isabel 
Haldane, was burned at the stake as a sorceress : 

“May 19, 1623. Compeared Stephen Ray in 
Muirton, and deponed, that three years since, Isabell 
Haldane having stolen some bear forth the hall of 
Balhousie, he followed her and brought her back 
again. She clapped him on the shoulder saying, ‘Go 
thy way, thou shalt not win thyself a bannock for 
year and day,’ and as she threatened so it came to 
pass, for he dwyned and was heavily diseased. The 
said Isabell confesses the away taking of the bear, and 
the disease of the man, but affirms that she only said, 
‘ He that delivered me from the fairy folk shall take 
amendis of thee.’ The said day, she confessed that 
she made three several cakes, every one of them 
being made of nine curns of meal, which had been 
gotten from nine women that were married maidens. 
She made a hole in the crown of every one of them, 
and put a bairn through every cake three times, in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. There 
were women present who put the said bairns thrice 
backward through every cake, using the same words. 
The said Isabell confessed that she went silent to the 
well of Ruthven, and returned silent, bringing water 
from thence to-wash John Gows bairn. When she 
took the water from the well, she left a of the 
bairns sark at it, which she took with her to that 
effect. When she came home again she washed the 
bairn with the water. She confessed that she had 
done in like manner to John Gowerys bairn. May 
27. The said Isabell confessed that she had _— 
drinks to cure bairns. Among the rest that David 
Morrices wife came to her and asked thrice help to 
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her bairn, for God's sake, because it was a shargie. 
She sent forth her son for fairy leaves, whereof she 
directed the bairns mother to makea drink. But the 
bairns mother deponed, that the said Isabell Haldane 
came to her house unrequired, and saw the bairn, and 
said it was a shargie taken away. She thereupon 
took in hand to cure it, and to that effect gave the 
bairn a drink, but shortly after the receipt of the 
drink, the bairn died.” 

The superstition of the cake through which 
the children were passed, continues to exist 
under various forms in many parts of Britain, 
but is not so prevalent as that of bringing water 
in silence from a sacred well to a diseased person 
or animal, and leaving part of the patient’s dress, 
or the halter of the cattle suspended to a bush 
near the well. In Scotland, ey and Wales, 
there are still many such wells, though they 
have lost somewhat of their influence—and the 
bushes around those in Ireland often bear more 
rags than leaves. The substitution ofa “‘shargie”’ 
or “fairy” for a promising child is common both 
to the Celtic and Teutonic races; it is still an 
article of popular belief in Norway and Lapland, 
and has not quite disappeared from Wales and 
Treland. 

The illustrations of manners in this volume 
present a picture of strange barbarism; we have 
several inquiries by the presbytery into cases 
of murder and homicide, which seem to have 
escaped the cognizance of the regular courts of 


in-law: in ‘The Home,’ the mother, the sen- 
sible Louise and the experimental Petrea: in 
‘ The President's Daughters,’ that pearl of go- 
vernesses, Madenioiselle Rénnquist, her pupils 
Edla and Nina, and Miss Greta—all delicately 
touched, and belonging to the same order of 
society, yet all as different as the real personages 
of our acquaintance. Here, in a shorter story— 
‘Strife and Peace,’ we are introduced to another 
female character, as clearly conceived as any of 
the above, though less interesting, perhaps, than 
some of them; our new friend hor who does 
not make friends with “beings of the mind” ?) 
being nothing less humble than the servant in a 
Norwegian family. 

“ Service” in the far north, however, must 
mean a far different condition of life from that 
to which our Martha Pennys and Mistress 
Dolly Duttons belong. There, where climate 
is inclement, and Nature wild, and manners 
primitive, the distinctions between housekeeper 
and humble companion appear to be little 
more than nominal; and the faithful domestic 
occupies his respectable place as family friend. 
We do not, however, advert to this state of 
mutual relations to raise Susanna, the heroine, 
in the reader’s estimation. For the sympa- 
thies of some, she will always be too low, in 
er ag of her position: for others, high 
enough, in right of her humanity. She does 





not possess Pamela’s second-hand graces and 
morality, to humble her into becoming a fine 
lady ; nor Susan Hopley’s preternatural clever- 
ness, to discover more than lawyers, police 


justice ; and we find one man brought to trial 
for having “bound Jane Davidson to a post, | 
and bridled her to the great effusion of blood,”’ | 
and in the course of the examination it comes | 


out that this ruffian had been previously guilty 
of two murders, and was in the constant habit 
of “ bridling’’ his wife. Far the most numerous 
ciass of entries, however, relate to inquiries into 
female frailty, which were pursued with a 
ness and indelicacy that prbid extract or 
escription. There are, however, sufficient in- 
dications that “the stool of repentance” was a 
prolific source of child-murder and continuous 
profligacy. 

There are eight records of the admission of 
ministers to benefices in these extracts, and they 
all show that the question of presentation 
which has given such notoriety to Strathbogie 
in the present day, produced equal perplexity 
in the seventeenth century. In these long and 
complicated proceedings, it is curious to see 
how carefully the patrons on one side and the 
patrons on the other avoided bringing their in- 
consistent claims into direct issue. Wherever 
there was a near chance of collision, the dispute 
was at once compromised, but generally at the 
expense of the patron. 

far as we can gather from the editor’s very 
guarded preface, he seems to hope that these 
extracts will show the danger of intrusting 
uncontrolled power to the presbyteries; and he 
is so far successful, that there is not in these 
extracts a single instance of power exercised 
under the name of discipline, which is not more 
or less directly an abuse of authority. 





Strife and Peace; or, Scenes in Norway. By 
rederika Bremer. Translated from the 
Swedish. Smith. 
Tue charm of Frederika Bremer’s writings in- 
creases the more we read of them. She does 
not belong to the class of those who, after one 
pens work, or a single lucky hit, become ex- 
usted. There is not one of her novels hitherto 
“done into English,” which does not possess some 
cardinal fault, in plot or in incident, if tried by 
“the principle of the pyramid.” Nevertheless, 
as our acquaintance with the series advances, so 
also does our admiration of the variety of cha- 
racter which the authoress commands. We 
have now Ma chére Mére and her daughters- 





vants of the house laughingly answered to Susanna’s 
questions about the fir-tree, that it was indeed the 
steward who had planted it. But the steward himself 
pretended to know nothing of the matter—was very 
much surprised by the sight of the tree with the 
oaten tuft, and could not imagine how it came there. 
‘It must,’ said he, ‘have sprung up of itself in the 
night, and this can only proceed from the strength of 
the excellent Norwegian soil—every bit of it is pul- 
verized primary rock. Only such a soil could bring 
forth such wonders.’ In the forenoon Harold went 
with Susanna to the farmyard, where, with her own 
hands, she distributed oats to the cows, bread to the 
sheep, and to the poultry corn, in fullest measure. 
In the community of the chickens a great variety of 
character might be observed. Some seized greedily 
upon the corn, while they drove the rest forcibly back ; 
others remained at a modest distance, and picked up 
contentedly the grains that fortune sent them. Some 
of them seemed more anxious to provide for others 
than for themselves. Of this noble nature was a young 
cock, with a high crest and brilliant plumage, and of 
a peculiarly proud and lofty bearing ; he yielded his 
share to the hens, hardly reserving to himself a single 
grain of corn, but looking down with an air of majesty 
upon the crowd that pecked and cackled at his feet. 
On account of this noble behaviour, Susanna had 
called him the Knight, and this name he always re- 
tained. Among the geese she saw with vexation 
that the poor grey was still more oppressed than ever 
by his white tyrant. Harold proposed to have the 
grey goose killed, but Susanna insisted warmly, that 
if either of the rivals were to be sacrificed, it should 
be the white one. In a house where there are no 
children, where neither family nor friends assemble, 
where the mistress of the mansion sits in darkness 
with her sorrow, can Christmas-eve bring but little 


able to proctors, and university scholars are | joy. But Susanna had made her preparations to 


able to find out. Placed in only one emergency, | diffuse happiness, She had rejoiced in this thought 


| she displays no more sublime attributes than 
bodily strength and courage. Wherein, then, 
lies the charm, for those who do not subscribe 
to Hazlitt’s openly expressed predilection for 
heroines of a class in which intellect must be 
dwarfed and elegance out of place? In the 
truth, tenderness, and sincerity of her nature; 
in that perfect propriety which—to agree with 
| Horace Walpole—is the most attractive of 
| graces; and in a touch of temper which, like 
| the bitter of the Seville orange, only enhances 
| the richness of the sweeter particles of the fruit. 
| Susanna is a stout partizan: born a Swede, 
in defiance of a saucy Norwegian steward, 
she stands up for the superior credit of her own 





only equalled by his. The two, it is needless to 
tell the far-sighted, quarrel into matrimony. To 
complete the account of Susanna’s position, it is 
but needful to add, that her mistress is a melan- 
choly widow-lady, bowed down by the burden 
of domestic calamity, in which the suspicion of 
crime on the part of her late husband has a 
large share. Enough is told to explain the 
following scene, which we give because it 
exhibits “life in Norway” under one of its 
most pleasing aspects :— 

“ Susanna had a great deal to do in Christmas week, 
and was often kept up very late at night, partly by her 
household occupations, and partly by some Christmas 
gifts which she was preparing, in the hope of occasion- 
ing some pleasant little surprises. And this was per- 
haps the reason, that the morning of the day before 
Christmas she overslept herself. She was awakened 
by the loud singing of a bird under her window, and 
her conscience reproached her, that, in the cares of 
the preceding day, she had forgotten the birds, for 
whom she used to throw grains of corn and crumbs of 
bread upon the snow ; and now they had come to 
remind her of it. Ah, were all such admonitions 
like the song of birds! With sincere regret for her 
forgetfulness, Susanna hastened to dress, and to draw 
aside the window-curtain. _ But see—before her win- 
dow stood a tall, slender fir-tree, on whose green top, 
cut into the form of a wreath, stood a large bunch of 
golden oat sheaves, and round it fluttered, pecking 
and chirping, a host of sparrows and bulfinches. 
Susanna blushed, and thought, ‘Harold.’ The ser- 








the whole week through, in the midst of her many 
occupations ; and the more, that her life would have 
been gloomy indeed, if the hope of giving pleasure to 
some one had not always glimmered, like a little star, 
over her path. Larina, Karina, and Petro were this 
day to taste the fruits of Susanna’s night-watching ; 
and when the evening came, and Susanna had spread 
the Christmas table, and had seen it set out with lut- 
fisk,* roast meats, chickens, plates of butter, tarts, and 
apples, and lighted with many candles ; when the 
people of the farm assembled round the table with 
eyes that glistened with delight and appetite ; when 
the oldest of the company began a song of thanksgiv- 
ing, and all the others joined in it with folded hands 
and solemn voice ; then did Susanna feel that she 
was no longer in a strange land, She joined in their 


country, with a delightful contempt of reason, | song, and seated hereclf at the table, a cheerful, hos- 


pitable hostess; animated the strong to the perform- 
ance of prodigies, and placed the most delicate dishes 
before the weak and timid. Fru Astrid had told 
Susanna she wished this evening to remain alone in 
her room, and would take only a glass of milk. But 
Susanna was resolved to surprise her into pleasure, 
and to this end had laid a little plot against her peace. 
At the time when the glass of milk was to be carried 
to her, a beautiful boy, dressed to represent Su- 
sanna’s idea of an angel, and with a crown of light 
upon his head, was to enter her door softly and beckon 
her forth, The lady could not surely resist so beau- 
tiful a messenger, and he was to conduct her to the 
principal room, where, in a grove of fir-trees, a table 
was to be spread with the choicest productions of 
Susanna’s skill ; and behind the fir-trees the people 
of the house were to be assembled, and sing, to the 
well known meledy of the country, a song in praise 
of their lady, and full of good wishes for her future 
happiness. Harold, to whom Susanna had commu- 
nicated her plan, shook his head doubtfully at first, 
but afterwards agreed to it, and even lent his aid in 
its execution, by procuring the fir-trees and assisti 

at the toilet of the angel. Susanna was delighted wii 

her beautiful little messenger, and followed him 
softly, as, with some anxiety for his head and his 
brilliant crown, he tripped lightly towards Fru Astrid’s 
apartment. Harold opened the door softly for the 
boy. Within, they saw the lady seated in an arm- 
chair, her head bent down upon her hands. The 


** * Codfish, which has been soaked in lye for several 
ee. This is a common Christmas dish in Norway and 
nn.” 
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lamp upon the table threw’a dull light upon her 
mourning dress. Roused by the opening of the door, 
she looked up, and gazed with a wild look upon the 
apparition. Then she rose hastily, pressed her hands 
upon her breast, uttered a faint cry of terror, and sank 
lifeless to the ground. Susanna pushed her angel 
hastily aside, and rushed to her lady, raised her in her 
arms, with a feeling of indescribable anguish, and bore 
her to the bed. Harold, on his part, occupied himself 
with the poor angel, whose crown having lost its 
balance, the hot tallow was streaming over his fore- 
head and cheeks, while he uttered the most piteous 
cries. Susanna soon succeeded in bringing her lady 
back to life ; but for some time her senses seemed 
bewildered, and she uttered confused and disconnected 
sentences, ameng which Susanna could only distin- 
guish the words, ‘ apparition—unhappy child—dead.’ 
Susanna inferred that her pretended angel had terri- 
fied her, and cried out in a voice broken by sobs, 
* Ah! it was only John Guttormsen’s littleson, whom 
I had dressed up as an angel, to give you pleasure.’ 
Susanna saw now but too well how unfortunate this 
idea had been ; but Fru Astrid listened with eager 
interest to Susanna’s explanation of the appearance 
which had thus shaken her. At last her convulsive 
state yielded to a flood of tears. Susanna, beside 
herself with grief, that, instead of joy, she had been 
the cause of sorrow to her lady, kissed, weeping, her 
dress, her hands, her feet, with earnest entreaties for 
forgiveness. Fru Astrid answered in a gentle but 
reproving tone, ‘ You meant it well, Susanna; you 
could not know what sorrow you would cause me. 
But never think again—never attempt again to give 
me pleasure ; I can never more be cheerful—never 
more be happy ; a stone lies at my breast that can 
never be lifted from it till the stone is placed over my 
grave. But go now, Susanna, I must be alone—I 
shall soon be well again.’ Susanna begged that she 
might bring her a glass of milk, and Lady Astrid con- 
sented ; but when she had brought it she must again 
depart—her heart full of sorrow. When she rejoined 
Harold, she poured out to him all her grief for the 
unfortunate issue of her project, and described to him 
the violent agitation, and repeated the gloomy, de- 
spairing words of the Oefwerstinna. Harold became 
pale and thoughtful, and seeing this, Susanna was still 
more depressed. She had yet another little mine of 
pleasure still unsprung, and from its explosion she 
had promised herself great delight ; but now this too 
failed of its effect. It is true, Harold laughed, when 
he drew the waistcoat from the loaf of wheaten bread ; 
it is true, he thanked Susanna, and pressed her hand, 
but he had plainly so little pleasure in his Christmas 
gift, his thoughts were so evidently occupied with 
something else, that every gleam of Christmas joy now 
vanished for Susanna. As she sat alone at her win- 
dow, and saw light streaming from every cottage in 
the valley ; when she thought of the happy family 
groups within, old people, children, brothers and 
sisters, friends, all assembled round the Christmas 
hearth, then she felt puinfully that she was 
alone in a strange land; and when she remem- 
bered how happy she used to make her Hulda 
on this evening—how well all her little plots to give 

leasure had then succeeded—she drew forth a hand- 

erchief which had once covered the neck of that dear 
sister, and covered it with hot tears and kisses. She 
passed a great portion of the night on the threshold 
of her lady’s door, while she listened anxiously to the 
unceasing footsteps within. But though she heard 
many deep-drawn sighs, Susanna heard no expression 
of pain which could justify her in intruding upon the 
solitude of her lady.” 


Further on, the reader will find a journey 
among the savage scenery of Norway strik- 
ingly described. Fragments of ancient legend 
and superstition are also happily interwoven ; 
in one, the Aasgaardsreja (a poetical explana- 
tion of the vedilen whirlwind which vexes all 
mountainous districts) we find a reproduction of 
the Peninsular superstition of the Estadéa, 
which, it will be recollected, terrified Mr. Bor- 
row’s half-witted guide, on the road to Finisterra. 
Such coincidences are interesting to fancy, as 
well as valuable to the student of popular lite- 
rature. For the steps by which “ Peace” suc- 
ceeds to “ Strife,” we must refer the reader to 





the book. -It is a reprint of an American 
translation from the Swedish, and appears to 
us neatly executed. 





Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical 
Inventions of Edward Cartwright, D.D. F.R.S. 
(Second Notice.] 
We have already followed the subject of this 
memoir through his various capacities of poet, 
physician, parson, power-loom patentee, and 
calico-manufacturer. We have found him as 
a poet popular and distinguished—the praised 
of Scott and Dugald Stewart, and the friend of 
Crabbe; as the ph sician of his parish, effectin 
its cure in a double capacity, saving body aot 
soul; the discoverer of a specific for putrid 
fever in its last stage, and recorded, as a dis- 
coverer, in the annals of legitimate medicine. 
Next we find him as a mechanic, entering for 
the first time’ on the study of mechanism, and 
conquering its greatest difficulties. A distin- 
guished astronomer on the Continent, himself 
a discoverer, once mentioned to us this curious 
fact, that whenever he wished to learn any sub- 
ject which was new to him, he set about ascer- 
taining what formed the most difficult pro- 
blem still unachieved in that department of 
science or of art; and attacking at once that 
— and keeping to it until he solved it, 
e found that he more speedily and effectually 
mastered the whole subject than by any other 
method of study. This seems to have been 
Cartwright’s method, or want of method. But 
it is the method only for powerful and original 
minds ; and Cartwright has established his claim 
to that character, having learnt mechanics by 
attacking at once, while ignorant of the very 
en of mechanics, the very highest pro- 
lem presented to him—the invention of a steam 
weaver—the creation of the first of a race of 
workers that now number hundreds of thousands, 
and extend through every civilized country. 
We find him as a manufacturer suceessful in the 
production of fine and sound fabrics of cotton 
cloth, by machinery alone. In short, we find 
him successful always where success depended 
on the powers of a great and original mind: 
we find him conquering all the difficulties of 
matter; its inertia becoming energetic, its rigidity 
lastic, and its gravity intelligent under the in- 
Ramos of his spirit. But the prejudice, the igno- 
rance, the selfishness, the pride of men—these 
know him not, acknowledge him not, honour him 
not. We left him neglected, disgusted—in short, 
ruined. But with the nobleness of a true soul 
he is not conquered. It is not for its rewards 
that he does the work of an inventor and a 
patriot. He works because it is his work, and 
ought to be done. Here is a list of his labours 
accomplished in mechanical invention :— 
1. A Machine for Weaving . . . 1785 
2. Improvements in the same . . 1786 
3. Further Improvements . . . 1787 
. Further Improvements . . . 1788 
A Wool-Combing Machine . 1789 
Improvements in the same . . 1790 
. Machine for Manufacturing Ropes 1792 
. Steam-Engine . . . . . ~ 1797 
. Improvements in Steam-Engine . 1801 
Nearly the whole of these were working ma- 
chines; not schemes, notions, ideas, designs, 
plausible and impracticable, as many of the 
patents of the present day, with which the 
monthly list teems; but the working engines 
which worked then and since, and took a place 
permanent or preparatory in the actualities of 
industry. His mechanism well deserves study: 
it is characterized by originality, by simplicity, 
by elegance, by variety of resource, and pro- 
fusion of invention—in short, by the results of 
genius. We have told of his disappointments, 
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and the spirit in which he bore them, Before | and the 





proceeding to trace his career through its other 
cycles, we present the following sketch of our 
hero the inventor, painted by our hero the poet, 
at this disastrous moment—a man worthy of 
imitation :— 
Sonnet. 

With sails expanding to the gales of hope, 

My venturous bark pursued her leading star ; 

Hers was a voyage of no common scope, 

A voyage of discovery, distant far! 

To bright I ion’s intellectual clime, 

In search of useful arts, twas mine to roam. 

I reached the object of my views sublime, 

And, richly freighted, bore my cargo home: 

My friends expectant fill the crowded strand. 

But ere I gain the shore what storms arise, 

My vessel founders e’en in sight of land, 

And now a wreck upon the beach she lies! 

With firm, unshaken mind that wreck I see, 

** Nor think the doom of man should be reversed for me.” 

We now proceed, as we promised, to give 
some further extracts illustrative of the works of 
“the universal Cartwright”’:— 

Cartwright a Wool-Comber—the inventor of Big 
Ben.—* Mr. Cartwright, though he had accomplished 
one great object of his wishes in contriving a loom that 
should be worked by machinery, was not disposed to 
stop short ina career that seemed to him so promising 
of success. His next inventiom—a machine for 
combing long wool—may be considered as even more 
original than the former. In the instance of the loom, 
he had a machine prepared to his hands that was 
already capable, in one way, of performing the work 
required of it, and the merit of his discovery consisted 
in applying a new power in order to produce to a 
much greater extent motion that had hitherto been 
only produced by hand ; but between the very simple 
act of combing wool by hand and the process of 
combing it by means of a complicated machine, that 
should perform the work of twenty men, there seemed 
to have been no intermediate gradation—no intro- 
duction, as it were, to a more improved method, by 
any addition to the instrument in common use, and 
which is as inartificial as it might have been in the 
days of Bishop Blaize.* It is not precisely known 
when Mr. Cartwright first attempted a machine for 
combing wool. His earliest patent relative to that 
invention is dated the 22nd of August, 1789. The 
contrivance therein specified is altogether different 
from that of his later machine, and consisted of a 
cylinder armed with rows of teeth, which is made to 
revolve insuch a manner as that its teeth may catch 
and clear out the wool contained in the teeth of the 
fixed and upright comb. But this imperfect method 
was, not long afterwards, superseded by the contriv- 
ance of a circular horizontal comb-table, for which a 
patent was obtained the 27th of April, 1790. In this 
apparatus the teeth of the horizontal table are set 
vertically, but with a slight inclination towards the 
centre, and are supplied with wool by means of a cir- 
cular lasher. Motion is communicated to the different 
parts of the machine in a very ingenious manner ; 
but the complicated nature of the circular lasher 
appears liable to objection, and renders it far inferior 
in effect as well as in simplicity to the subsequent 
contrivance of the crank-lasher. For this eminent 
improvement Mr. Cartwright took out another patent, 
bearing date the 11th of December, 1790; including, 
also, an alteration in the teeth of the comb-table, 
which are here set horizontally, and pointing towards 
the centre. This patent also contains the description 
of a simple and ingenious apparatus for washing the 
wool, previously to its being combed. His fourth 
patent, which is believed to contain his final improve- 
ments relative to this branch of manufactures, is 
dated the 25th of May, 1792. Mr. Cartwright having 
thus completed his machine for combing wool, the 
novelty and ingenuity of the contrivance attracted 
the attention of men of science and distinction, as 
well as of persons connected with the manufacturing 
classes. Several of the latter began now to consider 
this invention, from its prodigious saving of labour, 
likely to become no less advantageous than that of 
the loom ; and notwithstanding the vast expenses he 
had incurred in taking out patents both in England 
and Scotland, and, above all, in bringing his 
machinery to perfection, there now seemed every 
rational prospect of ample |remuneration, from the 
acknowledged excellence of the inventions, Such, 


* A bishop of Sebaste, in Asia Minor, in the third century, 
patron saint of wool-combers. 
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—_—_—_—_——_————— 
indeed, was the encouragement he had met with from 
those who were supposed to be best acquainted with 
the state of our manufactures at that time, that several 
of his friends and immediate connexions were induced 
to enter into speculations, of which his new discoveries 
were to form the basis.” 


Cartwright—Inventor of the Pistons of the 
Modern Steam-Engine.—This invention is a 
very important and permanent improvement in 
the steam-engine, and is valuable in its appli- 
cation to steam navigation, especially Trans- 
atlantic, where its use is now universal. An 
elementary acquaintance with the principle 
of action of the steam-engine, such as most 
persons possess, will suffice for the comprehen- 
sion of this invention, and the appreciation of 
its value. The chief moving part of the steam- 
engine is its piston, which receives directly from 
the pressure of the steam the motion which is 
afterwards given out in useful work. This piston 
is simply a round disc of metal, which forms a 
moveable division in the steam chamber or 
cylinder. The steam being admitted at one end 
of this cylindrical chamber, fills that division, 


. and pushes the moveable division or piston with 


force to the other end of the chamber, after 
which the steam is let out again into the con- 
denser, where it is consumed or reduced back 
into water ; then a second supply of steam from 
the boiler is admitted at the further end of the 
cylinder, where the piston remains, and enter- 
ing beyond it, pushes it forcibly back to the 
former extremity from which it originally set 
out; and thus, by a repetition of efforts, the 
—_ is moved alternately and with rapidity 
one end of the cylindrical chamber to the 
other, and by means of an iron rod connected 
with other machinery, gives out power in a 
useful manner. But for the perfection of this 
operation, a certain provision is necessary, 
called packing the piston. We have already 
seen that the piston is a partition dividing the 
cylinder into two chambers, the one containing 
steam while the other is empty. Now, in the 
early days of the steam-engine, it was a matter 
of great difficulty to construct this partition or 
piston in such a way that it should move with 
ease along the cylinder, and still preserve: a 
tight or close joint along the surface of the 
cylinder, so that, while moving, the steam should 
not escape at the edge of the piston without 
compelling it to move along its course. To 
accomplish this, many devices were tried: 
thongs of leather, that should be pliable and 
smooth, but stiff and steam-tight, were fixed 
round the edge of the piston, just as sand-bags 
are round the edges of doors, to keep out cur- 
rents of air; but these were soon reduced to a 
soft pulp, by the heat of the steam. Rope 
lubricated with tallow was substituted, and, 
finally, a belt of hemp, plaited so as to give it 
closeness and elasticity, was laid round in a 
— on the edge of the piston, and bein 
ubricated with en, effectually heneunstiches 
the object, and lasted for a considerable time. 
The duration of the hempen packing was, how- 
ever, by no means so long as the exigencies of 
modern steam navigation require. It also de- 
mands frequent adjustment, and would be a 
source of much inconvenience. But the inge- 
nuity of Dr. Cartwright supplied a method 
which leaves nothing to be desired. He con- 
ceived and executed a mechanism by which 
rings of metal should acquire all the plasticity, 
softness, and smoothness of a cushion, with the 
same durability as the other solid parts of the 
steam-engine. By combining together springs, 
wedges, and polished metallic rings, he = 
trived that the piston should perfectly adapt 
itself to the inevitable inequalities of the cylinder, 
and move along from one end to the other air 
and steam tight, and adapt itself with such 





precision to the wearing of the cylinders by 
time, that by its very use it should become 
better instead of worse in fitness for use. Such 
is the metallic piston of the modern steam- 
engine—the invention of Dr. Cartwright. 

Cartwright—Inventor of a simplified Steam 
Engine, with Surface Condensation.— 

“His first patent for a steam-engine was obtained 
in 1797. A description of this engine,accompanied with 
a beautiful engraving, forms the first number of that ex- 
cellent work, the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ edited by 
the late Mr. Tilloch, and first published in June 1798, 
and a further account of this invention is introduced in 
the * Descriptive History ofthe Steam-Engine,’by Mr. 
Steuart, who bears a most liberal testimony to its in- 
genuity. An extract from the former of these works 
will explain the principles upon which Mr. Cartwright 
proposed to remedy the defects to which the most 
improved engine was subject. ‘These defects, as 
every one knows, are an imperfect vacuum, much fric- 
tion and complicated construction of parts, liable, 
without great care and attention, to be frequently out 
of order, It is to these points Mr. Cartwright has 
immediately, and we may add successfully, directed 
his attention. His first object seems to have been to 
obtain, as nearly as may be, an absolute vacuum, 
which, in consequence of the elastic vapour that sepa- 
rates from water injected in the usual mode of con- 
densation, no one in the least conversant with the 
philosophy of the steam-engine need be told is im- 
possible. The condensation in his engine is performed 
by the application of cold to the external surface of 
the vessel containing the steam. Mr. Cartwright is 
not, however, the first who tried this method; the 
same has been attempted by several, but with so little 
success, that one of our first engineers in this line has 
been heard to give it as his opinion, that were a pipe 
to be laid across the Thames the condensation would 
not be quick enough to work a steam-engine with its 
full effect. The manner in which Mr. Cartwright 
manages this business is, by admitting the steam be- 
tween two metal cylinders, lying one within the other, 
and having cold water flowing through the inner one 
and inclosing the outer one. By these meansa very 
thin body of steam is exposed to the greatest possible 
surface. But this is not all: by means of a valve in 
the piston, there is a constant communication at all 
times between the condenser and the cylinder, either 
above or below the piston, so that whether it ascends 
or descends, the condensation is always taking place. 
Mr. Cartwright has been equally attentive in simpli- 
fying all the other parts of the engine, his engine 
having only two valves, and these are as nearly self: 
acting as may be. But what will probably be esteemed 
one of the most important circumstances attending 
these improvements, is the opportunity they afford of 
substituting ardent spirit, either wholly or in part, in 
the place of water for working the engine. For as 
the fluid with which it is worked is made to circulate 
through the engine without mixturé or diminution, 
the using alcohol, after the first supply, can be at- 
tended with little or no expense; on the contrary, the 
advantage will be great, probably equal to the saving 
of half the fuel. When, indeed, the engine is applied, 
as Mr. Cartwright occasionally proposes, both as a 
mechanical power and as a still at the same time, the 
whole fuel will be saved. A further advantage of 
this invention, is its applicability to purposes requir- 
ing only a small power, and for which any other 
engine would be too complicated and expensive.’— 
See Philosophical Magazine, June, 1798. Mr. Steuart 
observes, that the details of this engine ‘are con- 
structed with uncommon ingenuity, and that the 
whole apparatus may be considered more simple and 
efficient than any other combination which had been 
proposed of the parts of the condensing engine.’ He 
concludes a very clear and interesting explanation 
of its construction by further observing, ‘that the 
machine, from its refined simplicity, appears excel- 
lently adapted as a first mover on a small scale. It 
has never, however, had a fair trial. The objections 


which were urged against the condensing vessels, at 
the time of the invention, have always appeared to us 
more specious than solid.’ ” 

Although we do not entirely subscribe to all 
these eulogies of this kind of engine, we never- 
theless concede to the invention the merits of 
originality, elegance, and simplicity. 





Cartwright triumphant—Merit rewarded.— 
The progress of truth is somewhat slow—but it 
is sure—else were this world of ours too much 
a fiction to be endured; truth and right are in 
the end realities, though little else be real or 
enduring. When Cartwright least thought it, 
and most wanted it, his good deeds found him 
out, and he was rewarded, aye, and by a govern- 
ment in these lands and in the present century. 
His declining years were sustained and his re- 
tirement mt by a parliamentary grant of 
10,000/., in compensation of the losses he had 
sustained by the introduction of inventions which 
had so highly benefited his country. But we 
will not anticipate the interest of the following 
details of a revolution in mechanical industry, 
which is an important element in our present 
social and mercantile position :— 


“Tt has been already stated, that Dr. Cartwright, 
even during the existence of his patent-right, had re- 
tained but little expectation of deriving any pecuniary 
advantage from his invention of weaving; and when 
his latest patent had been several years expired, the 
prospect of remuneration appeared entirely hopeless, 
He might be aware that his loom was coming into 
use, but he had now so little communication with the 
manufacturing districts, that he could form no idea 
of the extent to which it was adopted. Weaving by 
machinery was, however, beginning to make consider- 
able progress, and was even then preparing for him 
the only compensation that he ever received for years 
of anxiety and great pecuniary loss. This p' 
was connected with the circumstances of the times, 
by which an extraordinary impulse had been given 
to the British manufactures in general, and which 
rendered the beginning of the present century a far 
more favourable period for the introductionof machine 
weaving than that in which Dr. Cartwright had first 
attempted it. The great improvements that had been 
effected in the art of spinning had, with other causes, 
occasioned a vast accumulation of cotton yarn which, 
on account of the disturbed state of the continent, 
could no longer be disposed of in the foreign market; 
neither could hands (which in consequence of a long 
protracted war were become less numerous than they 
had been) be found sufficient to work it up at home. 
At the same time the demand for English cotton- 
piece goods was greatly increasing, and the manufac- 
turers found themselves called upon to devise some 
means of answering a demand which want of hands 
and want of looms prevented their being able to 
supply. The only expedient that seemed to present 
itself was the adoption of the hitherto rejected power- 
loom ; thus literally justifying the hypothetical sug- 
gestion of its author in that remarkable conversation 
which had first_turned his attention to the subject 
of mechanics, From the year 1792, when Messrs, 
Grimshaw’s mi!l had been destroyed, and Mr. Cart- 
wright’s establishment at Doncaster, as well as some 
others connected with it, was abandoned, it does not 
appear that any manufacturer had ventured openly 
to employ his loom, liable, as he would in that case 
have been, to a payment for its use during the exist- 
ence of the patent-right. The machine, however, had 
not been lost sight of, and on its becoming open to 
the public by the expiration of the patent, several 
manufacturers sought to adapt it to their own pur- 
poses, Great improvements it doubtless did receive 
from that ingenuity and spirit of enterprise which were 
called into action by the circumstances of the times, 
but rather unfairly towards Dr. Cartwright. Some of 
these improvers assumed to themselves the whole 
merit of the invention, and though his machine 
formed the basis, as it still does, of all the power- 
looms that have hitherto been found effectiye,. his 
claim to the original invention was far from being 
generally recognized. In some instances the inven- 
tion had been ascribed to persons who had formerly 
worked looms under a licence from Dr. Cartwright, 
but who, either from want of capital, or the then un- 
favourable state of the trade, had not succeeded in 
their undertakings, and yet had retained so decided 
a conviction of the value of the machine, as to be in- 
duced to revive it under more encouraging auspices. 
Theimproved quality of the yarn had also contributed 
to render machine weaving less difficult, as well as 
the fabric. produced by it, of a more perfect quality 
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than when Dr. Cartwright first undertook it. Thee 
extraordinary advances that had been made in h 
application of mechanical power by improvements in 
the steam-engine, &c. doubtless facilitated the exten- 
sion of the power-loom; but in justice to a most inge- 
nious man, it must be acknowledged, that Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s admirable contrivance for dressing the warp 
before it is put into the loom, by which means time 
and attendance are saved, contributed, probably 
beyond any other improvement, to render it com- 
pletely available. About this year, 1806, Dr. Cart- 
wright was induced to make some inquiries respecting 
the state of the cotton manufacture in general, but 
more especially in the neighbourhood and town of 
Manchester, and found that machine weaving was 
already practised to a much greater extent than he 
had anticipated, and that considerable profit was 
accruing, not only to individuals, but to the country 
at large, from discoveries which to him had been 

roductive of nothing but loss and disappointment. 

n a letter to his friend Dr. Bardsley, an eminent 
physician in Manchester, he expressed the bitterness 
of his feelings on the subject. Dr. Bardsley, with a 
warmth of friendship most truly appreciated by him 
in whose favour it was exerted, applied himself to 
obtain such information as was required to show the 
grounds on which Dr. Cartwright might have a claim 
to public gratitude, and also to satisfy the minds of 
the manufacturers that he really was the original in- 
ventor of the machine in question, which so many of 
them were in the habit of using. A memorial in 
Dr. Cartwright’s favour was signed by fifty of the 
most respectable and influential gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood of Manchester, and pre- 
sented to government in August 1807. This memorial 
was followed, in the spring of 1808, by a petition 
from Dr. Arkwright to the House of Commons; and 
the house having agreed to take his claims into con- 
sideration, a committee was appointed to that effect, 
and evidence was examined in support of his allega- 
tions.” 

“From the evidence thus adduced it appeared 
that Dr. Cartwright had expended between 
thirty and forty thousand pounds in prosecuting 
and bringing forward his inventions. Where- 
upon, in the following year, the Government 

nted to him a sum of ten thousand pounds 
“for the good service he had rendered the public 
by his invention of weaving” ! 

His object had never been the accumulation 
of money ; this grant not only gratified his feel- 
ings, but was of real benefit, and assisted him 
in the prosecution of those agricultural pursuits 
with which he employed and soothed his declin- 
ing years. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and died on the 30th of October, 1823. 





Travels in Irelend—[ Reisen in Irland]. Part I. 


By J. G. Kohl. 
[Second Notice.) 

Mr. Kohl paid much attention to a subject 
which just now occupies public attention,’ the 
relation between landlord and tenant, and its 
effect on property and on morals. The result 
of his observations is by no means calculated to 
remove the anxiety which prevails on the subject. 
In few parts of Ireland do either the nobility or 
gentry understand anything of the Irish language— 
there are but few places, therefore, where the owners 
of the soil and the peasants can hold converse. Only 
in the neighbourhood of Galway, the most national of 
Irish towns, are the gentry said to understand the 
Erse language and sometimes to converse in it. In 
that neighbourhood, too, the priests are bound to 
reach once every Sunday in that tongue. The best 
tish scholars are to be found in those parts: among 
these are Dr. M‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and his Vicar General, Dr. Loftus. 
The former has published a translation of the Iliad 
in Irish, a language which, possessing rich epic and 
elegiac stores, is peculiarly fitted for such a trans- 
lation. The same scholar has recently published an 
Irish version of the poems of Thomas Moore, which 
is much admired. Most of the farmers, whom we 
visited, were in possession of ns and sabres 


* hanging in their houses. ‘ We could not do without 


them,’ was the expression they made use of to me: 





and so with regard to the ‘ Peelers,’ that is to say, the 
armed police, which one sees in great numbers all 
over Ireland, the expression is the same, ‘ We could 
not do without them.’ These richer farmers think as 
their landlords do, and are completely on their side ; 
for, standing in the position of Middlemen, they have 
the same fear of the peasantry as the landowner him- 
self. Many combinations exist among the poorer 
farmers and labourers, and as these combinations are 
said to be as numerous as the grievances that exist, 
their name must, indeed, be ion. Almost all 
the regulations which an Irish landowner adopts, 
even those which ‘are directed to the well-being of 
the tenants, are the’ objects of resistance by means 
of an open or con¢ealed conspiracy. Thus, for 
example, if a landlord wishes to cultivate a bog, 
which, perhaps, has furnished to the poor neighbour- 
ing tenants a scanty fue] of peat, which, whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, they had been in the habit of 
taking, his attempt is sure to be the signal to all who 
have an interest in the preservation of the bog, to 
enter into a conspiracy against all the works under- 
taken by the landlord—to destroy them, to remove 
and throw away the manure which he had brought 
together for the improvement of the land, and to 
annoy him until he has lost all wish to continue his 
invidious task. ' If a landlord, by raising the rents of 
his farms, has drawn upon himself. the hatred of the 
tenants, a conspiracy is frequently formed among the 
neighbouring farmers, who pledge themselves to pay 
the landlord for the future no higher rent, or perhaps 
no rent at all, and not to allow others to do it. This 
naturally embarrasses the landlord, as his revenue is 
frequently diminished or entirely cut off. For even 
if any one of the farmers be favourable to him, he is 
so annoyed by the conspirators around, who not only 
give him no neighbourly assistance, but oppose him, 
quarrel with him, beat him, sometimeseven murder him, 
that he is no longer able to continue in his farm, and 
the landlord is'compelled to comply with the wishes 
of his tenants. “When leases expire, it is often difficult 
for the landloréteremove the tenant frem the estate, 
howevermuch hemay wish todispose of it inany other 
way ; the tenant clings to the property, and holds for- 
cible possession ; and although the right is clearly on 
the side of the landlord, yet there is an appearance of 
cruelty and injustice in dispossessing the tenant, which 
enlists many sympathizing neighbours and friends 
on his side, and thus another conspiracy is formed. 
Threats are now held out against the landlord in 
case he attempts to remove the tenant by force or by 
the forms of law. If he is not to be intimidated, but 
resolutely appeals to acourt of law, the case is brought 
before a jury consisting mostly of farmers, who are 
themselves conspirators, and are determined, as they 
say, not to give a verdict against themselves. Even 
should the landlord gain his suit, set the people at 
defiance, discover and prosecute the leaders,—should 
he even escape their waylayings and their bullets, 
he does, indeed, get back his farm, but in a very 
altered and worthless state; for the tenant, in this 
case; does his best, before he restores it,’to exhaust 
the soil and ruin the property. This, however, is not 
always the case: the conspiracies frequently extend 
to the murder of the landlord or one of his chief 
middlemen, and when this has taken place, it is almost 
impossible to discovér the murderer, as allthe parties 
implicated keep aff‘inviolable secrecy. Almost all 
the large and wid@spread combinations and conspira- 
cies among th¢,Frish people, of which we have heard 
so much through Thomas Moore, and the novelists 
and public journals, owe their origin, not to po- 
litical circumstances, but to the complicated and 
unhappy agricultural relations of the country, which, 
however, are intimately bound up with politics, The 
Whiteboys, the Defenders, the Heart of Oak Boys, 
the Peep-o'day Boys, the Ribbonmen, and those 
associations which are known by the assumed name 
of their leaders, John Doe, Richard Roe, Captain 
Dreadnought, Captain Moonlight, Captain Starlight, 
Captain Rock—all these conspiracies and the like 
are but different forms of one and the same feeling, 
varying in name and designation with the varying cir- 
cumstances of the locality. Of many, it is impossible 
to say that they have ever disappeared, for one hears 
of them everywhere, and they are everywhere feared. 
Whole parties of poor Irish reapers and labourers 
passed, during my residence in Edgeworthtown, 
through the place,and excited my compassion by their 


miserable appearance. On my way from Dublin I 
had already met with swarms of them, who, one and 
all, complained of the bad time they had had during 
their service in England. They were all of that class 
of Irish labourers who wander every year chiefly from 
the western parts of Ireland, as Connaught, to find 
employment in the harvest work of the English far- 
mers. The harvest last year was very good, but there 
were so many unemployed hands to be hired at low 
wages in England, that the Irish emigrants found 
themselves badly off ; hungry and ragged, they went 
over to England, and hungry and ragged they came 
back, having earned scarcely enough to pay the 
expenses of their journey. These wanderings of the 
Irish labourers to England, take place as regularly 
every year as the flight of birds of . The price of 
labour in England being double that in Ireland, (in 
Ireland it is between 6d. and 8d. per diem, while in 
England it varies between 1s. and 1s. 6d.) the poor 
Irish, who live on the poorest food, are generally-able 
to earn the expenscs of their journey, and bring back 
small savings. 

__ Under such circumstances, what wonder is it 
if the Irish people are ready for temperance, 
repeal, or anything else which promises an 
alteration in the existing state of things, for it 
would be difficult for them to alter for the worse? 
Mr. Kohl, like all who have visited Ireland in 
a fair spirit of inquiry, attributes the distress, 
in a great measure, to the system of underletting, 
and eee a remedy which, at any rate, bears 
a plausible appearance. 

The good landlord will direct his attention to one 
of the greatest evils beneath which the Irish agricul- 
tural system groans, namely, the existence of middle- 
men. Jn order not to have to treat with a number 
of petty tenants, or to draw in one large sum, the 
revenues of the land on which they never resided, 
it had become the practice of many landowners to 
let their land in the lump to people who had a certain 
amount of capital, and who let it again eitMeste the 
peasant or to other middlemen, provided with less 
capital, who in their turn underlet it, in small plots, 
to the actual cultivator of the soil. Thus there arose 
between the real owner and the real tiller of the land, 
a series of middlemen, who had no natural interest 
in the improvement of the estate, but whose great 
object was to screw as high a rent as possible from 
the tenant, in order the more easily to pay to the 
landowner the moderate rent which he required. 
The most infamous, unjust, and injurious of this 
system, however, was that in case any of the middle- 
men became bankrupt or in any way failed to satisfy 
the demands of the landlord, the peasant suffered 
and had to pay his rent asecond time. By an act of 
Parliament,‘ the Subletting Act,’ the working of which 
commenced, I believe, from the year 1830, the sub- 
letting was entirely forbidden ;—this, however, can 
only have effect on agreements made after that date, 
There are localities in Ireland where the land has been 
let to tenants, subtenants, and sub-subtenants, for 
twenty or thirty years, nay even in perpetuity, and 
on such agreements the law can have but a slow if 
any effect, Besides this, the law is often evaded, and 
a bad old custom is with difficulty removed by the 
operation of a law. The tyranny and misery to which 
the poor undertenants were, and, as I must add, still 
are, subjected by this system of middlemen, will 
scarcely be credited. It frequently occurs that if 
the first tenant or middleman, through extravagance 
or vice, be unable or unwilling to pay the landlord, 
the latter has no other means of obtaining his rents 
than that of coming upon the land, that is, sending his 
driver to collect the cattle and other propert ich 
may be on the farm, and to sell them for the pay- 
ment of the rent. If then the middleman has no 
property of this kind, or has removed it, the loss falls 
on the poor undertenant, who not unfrequently has 
paid his rent to the immediate landlord, but is never- 
theless obliged to pay it again to the owner of the 
soil, Examples of this disgraceful injustice were 
(and are?) not unfrequent. But usage warrants the 

test injustice, and it was the usage for the owner, 
if the middleman failed in his payment, to come upon 
the tenant. These are undoubtedly things unheard 
of in any other country of E : but there are 
many things connected with Irish agriculture equally 
unheard 





of, There are parts of Ireland, where the 
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people do not understand how to make a threshing 
floor, and where they use any hard plot of ground, or 
even a piece of a macadamized road for that purpose. 
Till very recently there were to be found in many 
places, carts with wheels without spokes, nay, even 
carts without wheels at all, called slide cars. The 
length of tine too for which leases are granted, is a 
point of no smal! importance, and many Irish farmers 
are only tenants at will. Such people have little 
interest in the improvement of the land, for they have 
no security that they shall not at any moment be 
driven out of their farm. Of course it is in the power 
of the landlord to let his land for as long or as short 
a period as he pleases. But there are certain forms 
of compact and certain periods for which they are 
concluded, in general use in Ireland. Thus there are 
some leases for ever, some for periods of 99, 31, or 21 
years, some for three lives, those of father, son, and 
grandson. It is said, and, alas, with too much reason, 
that'in consequence of the recently extended franchise, 
and the agitating policy of O'Connell, the farmers are 
apt to side against their landlords, and the landlords, 
having found out, that tenants who are protected by 
long leases, are self-willed and often vote against the 
wishes of the owners of the soil, are now more than 
ever indisposed to grant long leases, so that through 
fear of removal they may keep the tenants in a state 
of dependence. 


Some of the remedies which Mr. Kohl sug- 
gests are thus stated :— 

It would be advisable, if the thing could be ac- 
complished, to forbid entirely these tenancies at will, 
and to compel the landlords, by a legislative enact- 
ment, to let their land on lease. This is indeed the 
general wish of the agricultural population, and 
what they call “fixity of tenure.’ No way or 
means, however, have yet been devised, by which to 
effect this fixity of tenure, and change these uncer- 
tain tenants at will into hereditary tenants of the 
soil. Being thus so far behind in the march of civili- 
zation, it is not unnatural that the idea has not oc- 
curred to any one in Ireland, of venturing on the 
further step of converting the tenants into freehold- 
ers, Even the bold O'Connell does not seem to 
dream of such a step. And this is especially remark- 
able, as it shows how far the cause of the agricul- 
tural population, the most important and first class 
of society, on which the whole fabric of the State 
rests as.upon its base, has advanced in the states of 
Europe beyond the condition of the Irish peasantry. 
Under most European governments—in France by 
means of a revolution, in almost all the German 
States by wise reforms—the oppressed and subjugated 
peasant has been freed from the old feudal power of 
the nobles, and converted from a bondman and a 
slave into a free though petty land-owner. Even in 
Russia, during the last few years, regulations have 
been adopted and steps taken, tending to make the 
peasant less dependent on his lord, and to give him 
by degrees ownership over the soil which he tills. It 
is only in England and Ireland that no one seems to 
have dared to think, whether it would not be a wise 
thing to promise the poverty-stricken and depressed 
Trish farmer the possession of his land as a freehold, 
or, if this were impossible without a revolution, to 
follow the example of Prussia, Saxony, and other 
countries, and to adopt measures of reform whereby 
the tenants at will and leaseholders should become 
by degrees hereditary tenants, fixing the rent to be 
paid by such tenants by law, allowing, and at last 
enforcing the purchase of the property on the part 
of the tenant, and by these means gradually forming 
the free p t and independent freehold Men 
have not thought of inquiring, as has been done in 
France and Germany, and in some of the Russian 
sagan whether the peasant has not an older and 

r right to the land than the owner, who grew 
over his head gradually by force and oppression, and 
by degrees abstracted from him the land of his 
fathers. There is, in Great Britain, so holy an awe 
of touching the rights of property, as recognized by 
the State, that no one seems to be able to raise him- 
self to so elevated a point of view as would show 
him that it might be consonant with the highest 
wisdom for the State herself to violate these rights. 


__ Mr. Kohl then proceeds to show how the land 
in Ireland came into the possession of noble 
families, a tale of wrong which we have 











already heard too often. Our author is not so 
singular in his views as to the means of ame- 
liorating the condition of the peasantry, both 
Irish and English, as he appears to imagine. 
There have been ay | writers and theorists, 
both in England and Ireland, who have pro- 
posed plans similar to those which he himself 
suggests, and have cast many a “ longing, lin- 
gering look’’ back upon those times— 
ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 

Into these views and speculations we cannot 
now enter; but we present Mr. Kohl’s opinions 
to the reader as worthy of attention, as the 
sincerity of them is not likely to have been 
warped by party prejudice. We will further 
prove this by showing that Mr. Kohl can ap- 
preciate the advantages as well as the disadvan- 
tages accruing to Ireland from English rule. 
Speaking of Limerick, he says :— 

In the more modern part of this city the tokens 
of wealth are clearly seen ; for it is beautifully built, 
has fine and imposing streets, as regards their breadth 
and the size of the houses, which rival even the best 
in Dublin itself. St. George's Street may be, with- 
out disparagement, compared with Sackville Street, 
in Dublin. St. George is an English saint, and the 
whole of this modern part of the town is called “ the 
English town.” It forms a pleasing contrast to that 
portion which is called “the Irish town.” The same 
division into English and Irish is to be found in 
Galway and other Irish cities. These Irish parts are 
full of dirt, disorder, and ruin; the English, on the 
contrary, are built after the fashion of the best parts 
of London. The population of these two divisions 
seem to live in a kind of opposition to each other. 
As the English have furnished the cleanest and most 
respectable parts of all Irish towns, so the Irish, to 
the number of 60,000 in Manchester, 50,000 in 
Glasgow, 40,000 in Liverpool, 25,000 in Birming- 
ham, and 12,000 in Leeds, have disfigured the chief 
English and Scotch towns, by the appendage of a 
filthy and disorderly Helot-quarter. An Irish quar- 
ter, such as St. Giles’s, in London, is to be found in 
almost all large English towns. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at if the English complain of the 
Irish. The Irish, on the other hand, ought, in all 
their complaints against the English, sometimes to 
call to mind the many benefits derived from the 
English, of which they are partakers. Who are they 
but Englishmen who speculate in the improvement 
of the Shannon and other Irish rivers? Who but 
English who plan the draining and cultivation of 
Trish bog-land ? Are they not the English who drive 
the fairies and witches into the sea? Have not the 
English filled Ireland with elegant dwellings and 
country seats? Are they not the English, again, in 
whom lies the soul and pith of British power, through 
whom the Irish participate in the trade of the British 
nation, which embraces the whole world, through 
whom they enjoy the thousand opportunities and 
advantages which are open to a British subject ? 
Are they not the sinewy, speculative, persevering, 
Anglo-Saxons, who drag on (sometimes, perhaps, by 
the hair) the indolent Celts, in the race of fame and 
national greatness ? 

In the following passage, the graceful and 
grotesque are strangely mingled. Mr. Kohl 
seems fond of speculating on the causes of 
female beauty; with what success we leave to 
the reader to decide :— 

The fairest thing in Limerick, however, is the fair 
sex itself. The Limerick lasses are as famous in 
Treland as are the Lancashire witches and the Welch 
women in England. It is remarkable that both the 
places renowned for the beauty of their women lie 
to the west, and, indeed, to the more Celtic west of 
both islands. Is it, perhaps, the greater mixture of 
the Saxon with the Celtic race that has produced this 

ater degree of beauty ? In western and southern 

reland, too, Spanish blood has been mixed with that 
of the people, and perhaps it is this admixture of 
southern fire with northern tenderness hich has 
produced so agreeable a result. Or is not the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ocean, breathing fresh breezes from 
the west, the cause of this phenomenon? But who 
can fathom all the mysteries which are to be found 





in the rearing and forming of beautiful women? 
I went round the town in the company of an 
O’Rourke, a descendant of a royal race. It is well 
known that an O’Rourke was one of the most re- 
nowned Irish princes, who first favoured the conquest 
of Ireland by the English, and afterwards was put 
to death by them. The family afterwards fell into 
decay, and at the present day there are but few of 
the name left. It was a Saturday evening, and there- 
fore the pawnbrokers’ shops, of which there are a 
great many in all Irish towns, were full of stir and 
bustle, some being crowded like market-places in 
full market. All these people were redeeming their 
Sunday clothes, employing for this purpose, as usual, 
some portion of their weekly wages, just received ! 
the remainder was probably spent either the same 
evening or the next day: on Monday their Sunday 
dress goes back to the pawnbroker. There are thou- 
sands of people in Ireland who live in this way, 
during the week in rags, hunger, and misery, on 
Sundays in every kind of finery. Of course this is 
a very costly mode, as all the pawnbrokers, with 
their shopmen, must live at their expense. The 
Saturday is, in all Irish towns, as it is indeed in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, a day full of the 
greatest bustle, being followed by the quiet and 
joyless Sunday ; for, as the weekly toil is ended, and 
there is no lack of money, one usually sees in the 
evening of that day, even till midnight, half the 
population of the towns busy in the streets, talking, 
joking, buying, and drinking. Shops and markets 
are open till midnight, and provision dealers and 
chandler’s-shop keepers do then most business, as 
the poorer classes all buy something extra for their 
Sunday dinner, and fill up other little gaps in their 
household arrangements. The beggars, too, are best 
off on that day, as was lately shown by one of them, 
in a court of justice at Dublin, inasmuch as the 
working people and others who like to give to beggars 
have most to bestow on Saturdays.) When I first 
visited England I always thought, on arriving in a 
town on Saturday evening, that either a riot had 
just taken place or was about to occur, for the 
people whom one then observes hurrying about 
the strects, are all of the lower classes, and crowded 
together in such masses, that one would think that 
were the smallest spark to fall among such inflam- 
mable matter it would set it ina blaze. Yet there are 
not only sparks, but very large torches flung into this 
inflammable mass without doing the least harm. 
Thus, I saw one Saturday evening at Limerick, a 
placard stuck up on every gate, and on every lamp- 
post of the city, containing a proclamation from the 
friends of O'Connell to the Irish people, in the name 
of this great agitator, who was to appear there in a 
few days and harangue them. It ran in some such 
way as this: “ Repeal! Repeal! Repeal! Up, citi- 
zens and people of Limerick, and all Irishmen! Up 
for a separation from England, for your birthright of 
a separate parliament! The immortal O’Connell 
will appear among you; it is he who calls you; he 
needs your help for the cause of Erin. Be firm and 
united, and, like him, never cease to watch over the 
welfare of your country, and to be ever active for 
the great cause of our land!’’ Besides these, there 
were other and still stronger expressions, which I 
have unfortunately forgotten, inciting the people to 
hold together, to appear in numbers at the intended 
meeting, to provide themselves with warm patriotism, 
and plenty of tribute for O'Connell. The people stood 
and read this proclamation by the light of the lamps, 
discussing how many pence or shillings they could 
contribute to the rent, and then went quietly home. 
In Kerry Mr. Kohl examined into the truth 
of the current reports respecting the knowledge 
of Latin among the peasantry. Here we have 
the result of his investigation, together with a 
visit to a hedge school in the same county :— 
I have already spoken of these learned, “ highbred” 
Kerry men, and being now in the county itself Iwas 
curious to learn what I could respecting their much 
praised Latin education. I had heard everywhere a 


great deal about shepherds, herdsmen, and ploughmen 
who could read and speak Latin ; but all I have seen 
of it myself is this: in two instances men pretended 
to understand Latin, and recited tome a few scraps 
of corrupt Latin, which they had retained from the 

heir priest; and once a 
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peasant’s son knew something more, and was able to 
quote a passage from Horace; but he told me that 
he had been brought up for a priest, and not having 
succeeded in his priestly career had returned to his 
father’s plough. I met with another instance of thisata 
later period ; whence I conclude that the Latin of the 
Kerry men is generally connected with the church 
service, and is learned with reference to it; but that 
we must not infer from the praise we hear of their 
classical knowledge, that shepherds learn the language 
for the sake of refined enjoyment, or for the cul- 
tivation of their minds. “They do not even under- 
stand English,” said my neighbour on the car to me. 
“They donoteven understand English in these parts” 
is in the western districts of England, Ireland, and 
Wales, a standing expression to indicate the barbarous 
state of the people. The English language is here 
the basis and essence of all civilization, and people 
endeavour to learn it, as it will help them on much 
more easily than their own barbarous Irish, which is 
only in use among the poor inhabitants of the remote 
parts of the country. In a similar way it is said jn 
France and the Pyrenees of the Biscayans, and in the 
Vosges mountains of the Germans, “ they do not even 
understand French.” And so in Bohemia, Galicia, 
among the peasants of Courland, Livonia, &c. the 
common effort of the peasantry is to learn German, 
and it is considered a mark of education to understand 
and to speak that language. I had, however, an op- 
portunity of observing the mode in which, in these 
out-of-the-way parts of Ireland, the light of mental 
cultivation is transmitted, by falling in with a hedge 
school of the old national style. It was indeed a 
touching sight. The school-house was a mud hovel, 
covered with turf, without windows or other comforts. 
The youthful scholars all sat, wrapped up as well as 
they might be in their rags, near the low door of the 
hut, which stood wide open, all holding their little 
books towards this aperture in order to get as much 
as possible of the small quantity of light that was 
admitted through it. Many of the little fellows sat 
or lay on the floor; behind them some were seated 
on a couple of forms, patched up of irregular boards, 
and behind these stood some taller ones who held their 
books tothe light between the heads of the front ranks. 
The master, dressed in the national costume, sat in 
the midst of the crowd. In a sketch book of Ireland 
this would have formed an essential picture, and I 
infinitely regretted the want of a Daguerréotype in or- 
der to perpetuate it. Outside the door lay as many 
pieces of peat as there were boys within, every boy 
having brought one with him asa fee for the master. The 
latter, on my entering through the narrow door, rose 
from his barrel, and, with a friendly salutation, apolo- 
gized for not being able to offer me a chair, saying, 
“Indeed I am very sorry, your honner, that I have 
not the opportunity of offering you a chair.” He was 
teaching the children the English alphabet ; the boys 
looking very cheerful, brisk, and clear over their study; 
and if we consider their poverty, their food, and cloth- 
ing, we must indeed greatly wonder at this phenome- 
non, which is perceptible in almost all Irish children, 
at least inthe country. The school-house lay close 
by the road side, but the children lived several miles 
off, and even the schoolmaster did not lodge near. At 
certain hours they all meet here, and in the evening, 
when the day’s work is over, the boys put their horn 
books in their pockets and run away homewards: 
the schoolmaster closes the door as well as he can, 
puts his peat fees into a bag, and, staff in hand, walks 
to his remote cottage across the bog. Here we have 
a characteristic Irish picture. 


The reader, we vy will scarcely be satis- 
fied unless we give him Mr. Kohl’s experience 
of teetotalism in Ireland, a subject to which he 
devotes more than one chapter. Respecting 
this movement, he remarks :— 

Where can we find a similar example of a 
nation, without preparation, without previous in- 
struction, at once rising, at the call of a single indi- 
vidual, while its vices were at their height (for the 
Irish were notorious as the greatest drunkards in the 
world), contending against itself, against its own 
passions, not unfrequently against the privileged 
classes and the most powerful of its priests, tearing 
itself from pleasant and long indulged habits, and 
confining itself to strict and rigorous abstinence! A 
whole people has in this case done what in the Middle 





Ages only a few pious monks were able to perform. 
How hard it is to fulfil that saying of Christ, that we 
should put off the old man and put on the new man! 
Yet here we have an instance of five millions of men 
fulfilling the command in one great particular, They 
have put off at once an old man, laden with diseases 
which have resisted the craft of every physician, and 
have put on a new, abstinent, and sober man in his 
stead. In all reforms and revolutions there have ever 
been thousands of men who have gained some tem- 
poral advantages by the change. In the Lutheran 
reformation many princes were active favourers of 
the reforming party, because it gave them a pretext 
for confiscating abbeys, ecclesiastical preferments, and 
rich church property. In the French revolution the 
revolutionists tooR ion of the estates of the 
higher classes. The revolutionary heroes of those 
changes, had also the easier work, as they swam with 
the great stream, which carried men away before it, 
and enriched them at the expense of others. But in 
this Irish temperance movement every one appears 
to lose and no one to gain, from Father Mathew him- 
self, the apostle of temperance, up to the English 
Government. This Father Mathew had a brother, 
the proprietorof a large distillery, in which two other of 
his brothers had large shares. His sister had married 
another great distiller, of the name of Halkett; in 
short, all his relations were connected in some way 
with the spirit trade, as was almost always the case 
in Ireland. All these people were ruined in their 
worldly interests by the reform projected by their 
relative ; who, notwithstanding, was not deterred from 
prosecuting his design, for effecting what he considered 
beneficial for the people. The spirit distillers and 
sellers, the public-house and hotel keepers, were a 
class of men more numerous and influential in Ire- 
land than in any other country, and these people 
exercise a direct influence upon the lowest classes ; 
and yet against this influential body, who held 
this sweet poison in their hands, as Hebe held the 
divine nectar, men who busied themselves in striving 
to lull to sleep the guardian angel of the people 
—against this powerful class the storm arose. 
Nor were these the only party who lost; the clergy 
and the nobility were also sufferers, as also the Govern- 
ment, whose excise revenue was materially diminished. 
All these losing parties could only contemplate in 
the far distance the advantages they would derive 
from having sober and orderly subjects, and were 
therefore interested in the maintenance of the old 
condition of things. The people themselves, who 
were to abstain from drink, did they gain anything 
by this reform? Were they not rather to subject 
themselves to what appeared to them one of the 
hardest privations? Were they not required to deny 
themselves that which they had long considered as 
their only consolation in their deepest misery ? 
Were they to be unfaithful to the cup which had 
seemed to them the Lethean draught of forgetfulness, 
under all their oppressive sorrows? They were re- 
quired to surrender themselves to a sobriety which 
would make them feel all that was most depressing 
in their condition, and only promised them a sweet 
and profitable reward in the dim distance. Thus, as 
I have said, all classes appeared interested in oppos- 
ing the progress of temperance, and this reform had 
to stem the strong torrent of the interests, passions, 
and inclinations of all sorts and conditions of people. 
Scarcely anywhere can we find those who were to 
gain by this measure. Gain of course was promised, 
but it was gain of so peculiar, I ought to add of so 
unearthly, a nature, as very rarely to have any charms 
for wilful, sinful man. Order, industry, virtue, peace 
with all mankind, these were the fruits which the 
apostle of tempérance pronounced as the results of 
sobriety. And then the earthly advantages which 
were to flow from it,—the better regulation of the 
household, which was promised as a consequence to 
the poor—the more regular payment of rents, which 
was promised to the landlords, if by their example 
and influence they would consent to advance the 
cause of temperance—the better and truer subjects 
which were held out as an inducement to Govern- 
ment—all these were advantages so little appreciable 
at the moment, requiring so much sacrifice at the first, 
and promising at last only a probable and tardy ful- 
filment, that they would seem to possess but few at- 
tractions. Yet the people flocked together passion- 
ately, I might say madly, by thousands, and hundreds 








of thousands, made all these sacrifices, and allowed 
themselves to be converted by this great apostle, who 
triumphed as gloriously in his cause as almost any 
apostle before him. Father Mathew often admitted 
in one day four, five, eight thousand men, and once 
as many as thirteen thousand, At his first appear- 
ance in Galway no fewer than two hundred thousand 
men gathered together to see him, to hear him, and 
for the most part to be registered by him in the list 
of teetotallers. As the Irish Temperance Society 
has existed for five years, and numbers five millions 
of members, it must on the average, have received 
nearly three thousand members a day. These are 
all extraordinary occurrences, such as the historian in 
vain seeks a parallel to,and the affair is more credit- 
able to the Irish nation than anything else that has 
ever been known of it. For the rest, it is a natural 
result of the constitution of human nature, that the 
whole reform was by no means effected by purely 
spiritual and righteous means ; and it is also clearly 
comprehensible how rhany who favoured the cause 
did it from no pure desire for the welfare of mankind 
and the cause of sobriety. * * The motives, too, 
which have influenced men to enter the temperance 
societies have not always been as pure and clear as 
crystal. I have already mentioned the Irish beggars, 
who sometimes adorn themselves with the temper- 
ance medal because they know that it gives them a 
much better chance of obtaining alms. Many, too, 
of the landlords have taken up the temperance cause, 
merely to give an example, because they hope that 
sober tenants will be more inclined to pay their rent 
regularly than drunkards. Many people have made 
temperance serve the cause of niggardliness and 
avarice ; for many miserly persons think themselves 
peculiarly fortunate on finding in temperance so ex- 
cellent and laudable a pretext with which to cover 
their avarice and spare their guineas. They give 
now to their families and guests water for wine, and 
tea for punch; and as temperance has prevailed 
and is the order of the day in Ireland, nobody 
ventures to grumble at the substitution. Others 
have been led to join the movement, not by their 
love of moderation, and conviction of its éxcellence, 
but by a kind of fanaticism and superstition. They 
think not only to secure their souls’ health in the 
next world by this means, but they ascribe sundry 
beneficial and protecting powers to the blessings of 
Father Mathew and the medal which he bestows, 
and consider these medals as a species of talisman. 

We are almost afraid that if the matter were 
thoroughly investigated, this last cause would 
be found among the most influential incentives 
to the temperance movement in Ireland. But 
whatever the causes that have most tended to 
ag the effect, the effect cannot be denied. 

{r. Kohl bears witness to the sobriety of the 
Irish people and the better state of things result- 
ing from it; but he is inclined to fear that the 
duration of the teetotal society depends on the 
life of Father Mathew. He thinks, that unless 
he lives long enough to consolidate it, itis likely 
to fall to pieces, as it — now cation se 
him for its existence and continuance. is 
dependence on an individual, and superstitious 
reverence for his blessing and his medals, can- 
not but be productive of prejudicial effects ; and 
we must confess, that, gladly as we hail anything 
that throws a gleam of light on the gloomy pro- 
spects of Ireland, we do not look with any great 
degree of confidence to the duration of this tem- 
perance reform. 

We now take our leave for the present of Mr. 
Kohl ; but shall wait impatiently for his forth- 
coming second volume on Ireland to return 
to that country; and hope soon to hear his 
opinions on our own habits and customs, and 
doubt not that we shall gather many useful 
lessons therefrom. 


The Book of Scottish Song: a Collection of the 
best and most approved Songs of Scotland, 
with Critical oar Historical Notices. Glas- 
gow and London, Blackie. 

“ THE most extensive collection ever published” 

is the motto on the cover of this work; an invi- 
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tation not quite so attractive as the publishers 
intend: quantity without quality is a great evil. 
But the present publication is full of matter for 
remark ; and perhaps our judgment of its value 
will be better gathered from a few discursive 
observations, than from a more formal cha- 
racter. The “ provincial” air, with which 
every page is stamped, is of service to this 
book rather than otherwise, as giving it a cha- 
racter different from former collections. Many 
of the contributors, too, belong to a younger 
generation than was charmed by the melody 
and pathos of Burns and Cunningham. We 
are diad to find that hard times and Kirk dis- 
cords have not been able to destroy the love of 
song in Scotland. 

The very first ditty, indeed, which tempts an 
annotation, reminds us how wide and deep and 
universal is the love of melody ‘among our 
neighbours. ‘ My only joe and dearie’ was the 

roduction of John Gall, a compositor, who 

ied early. The next page gives us ‘ Gree 
bairnies, gree!’ by William Miller, a working 
cabinet-turner. John Mayne, the better-known 
author of ‘ Logan Braes’ and ‘ The Siller 
Gun,’ was connected for many years with the 
Star, London newspaper. Alexander Keay, 
whose ‘ Bricht Star’ is a very fair song of its 
Della Cruscan kind, is a ploughman. The 
beautiful ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie’ came 
from the loom of William (not Zam) Glen, 
weaver: alas! that we must add, one who 
died in poverty. The new set of ‘ O’er 
the Muir’ belongs to Stewart Lewis, an Eccle- 
fechan tailor; while ‘ Love’s Adieu’ was written 
by Joseph Grant, a Kincardineshire peasant, 
whose fortunes—as far as a meagre paragraph 
enables us to gather.his history—were of like 
complexion with those of poor Alexander Be- 
thune: he, too, died of consumption. As to 
the contributions of schoolmasters, booksellers, 
&c. &c., it were loss of time to attempt their 
enumeration. To most of the songsters we have 
mentioned Fame could hardly have been the 
inducement, so much as that spontaneous love 
of rhyme and tune which belongs to certain 
classes, or which, to speak more exactly, origi- 
nates in certain social conditions. The Scotch 
are certainly not so gay a people as the Irish; 
we even question whether, in amount of animal 
spirits, they would not be beaten by the children 
of Rebecca’s country,—but they are the most 
sat race of singers of the three ;—the 

unster melodists and the Pennillion harpers 
not forgotten: and the fact, and the causes for 
the fact, are not too unimportant to claim notice 
and examination from all who interest them- 
selves in the education and the pleasures of the 
people. 

In proportion, however, as we admire and 
rejoice in the activity of the minstrels “ ayont 
the Border,” we are bound to resist all moss- 
trooping Oe eee ra We will not accept of a 
Scottish King Cole, nor of “an Old ‘Scottish 
Gentleman.”’ The best of these imitations is 
an awkward, unreal thing; and how bad they 
ean be, a single verse will suffice to show :— 
His door was op’d to every one who'd fight for Scotland dear, 
The stranger cold and harper old were always welcome here, 
For aye he loved to hear the tale of ancient deeds of weir, 
Tiow cngland’s might, on Bannock’s field, did quail ‘neath 
The rare old Beottish gentleman, all of the olden time. 
Such hybrid productions have no proper place 
in any collection of national songs. Moreover, 
in this book, we have too many high-flown 
ditties, which want the racy flavour of the Mun- 
ster melodists, and are but little fresher than 
Covent Garden flowers of rhyme served up 
second-hand at Vauxhall. Too many songs of 
Hector Macneil and of Robert Tannahill are open 
to this objection. So, too, we agree with Burns, 


in rejecting ‘The Banks of the Dee’ as sickly 





and unmeaning fustian, fit alone for the far- | 


famed vase at Bath-Easton. Coarse as it is, we 
would rather have the ‘Wee Wifukie’ of joll 
Dr. Geddes, than an artificial garland of a 
sentimentalities. The name of Dr. Geddes re- 
minds us that not the worst contributions to 
this vocal anthology have been from clerical 
sources,—witness his ‘ Lewie Gordon:’ witness, 
too, ‘ Tibbie Fowler,’ said to have been written 
by the Rev. Dr. Strachan,—and the Rev. Nor- 
man Macleod’s ‘ Farewell to Funery,’ which is 
more orthodox, perhaps, but less spirited than 
the above,—and ‘ When lonely thou wander- 
est,’ from a fragment by Dr. Arnott, who seems 
to have followed Hoadley, and Home, and Ma- 
turin, in allowing himself the indulgence of 
dramatic composition. 

We will now let a Scottish minstrel or two 
sing a stave; and the first chosen shall be by 
Robert Miller, a law student of Glasgow, who 
died when only twenty-five. There is a touch 
of Millevoye’s deep and tender melancholy in 
it, though the manner be somewhat conven- 
tional, and though the “ Doric” of the singer’s 
own land be so little used, that it can hardly 
be considered as a Scottish song. 

The loved of early days! 
Where are they ?—where? 

Not on the shining braes, 
The mountains bare ;— 

Not where the regal streams 
Their foam-bells cast— 


Where childhood’s time of dreams 
And sunshine past. 


Some in the mart, and some 
In stately halls, 

With the ancestral gloom 
Of ancient walls; 

Some where the tempest sweeps 
The desert waves; 

Some where the myrtle weeps 
O’er Roman graves. 

And pale young faces gleam 
With solemn eyes; 

Like a remembered dream 
The dead arise ; 

In the red track of war 
The restless sweep ; 

In sunlit graves afar 
The loved ones sleep. 


The braes are bright with flowers, 
The mountain streams 
Foam past me in the showers 
Of sunny gleams, 
But the light hearts that cast 
A glory there 
In the rejoicing past, 
Where are they ?—where ? 

Ere we treat the reader to another tune, we 
must further call the editors of this “extensive 
collection” to account for swelling its columns 
by unlawful means. Why, for instance, have 
they given that piece of dislocation from a 
noble poem of Wordsworth’s, which has figured 
in ‘Rob Roy,’ the opera?* Wherefore have 
they capped the ditty of ditties, ‘ John Tod,’—a 
piece of humour, and a piece of character to 
boot, of which Béranger himself need not have 
been ashamed,—with the paltry and second- 
hand ‘John Maut,’ which follows it? To tie 
up weeds with flowers is bad policy. Now for 
another song, by one of the modern poets who 
passed away ere justice could be done to his 
great and original merits—we mean William 
Motherwell :— 

Ye bonnie hanghs, and heather braes, 
Where I hae past youth’s blithest daVs, 
Ane idle dream 0’ bliss ye he, 

That gars me sigh for my ain countrie. 
O bauld we rade through Stirling toun, 
Wi' pistol, sword, and musquetoon ; 
And banner braid displayed had we, 
Like brave men halding companie. 


We left our luves, we left our hames, 
We left our bairns and winsome dames ; 
And we drew our swords right manfully, 
To back the king o’ our ain countrie. 





* Why should not ‘ Rob Roy’ be reset in proper musical 
style, and some English musician try to make of it our 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ by a process similar to that adopted by 
Rossini, while treating his Swiss subject, namely, a union 
of nationality of colour with classicality of form? The 
story is full of excellent material ; as matters stand, we have 
but a melodrama with interspersed music. 
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But Carlile yetts are wat wi’ blude: 
Micht matches richt, and dooms the gude ; 
And gentle blude o’ ilk degree 
Ha’e stain’d the hearths o’ my ain countrie. 


And dwining in this fremit land, 

Does feckless mak’ baith heart and hand, 
And gars thir tears drap frae my e’e, 
That ne'er sall fa’ in my ain countrie. 

O Carron brig is auld and worn, 

Where I and my forbears were born ; 
But bonnie is that brig to see, 

By ane fremit frae his ain countrie. 


And gladly to the listening ear 

Is borne the water's cruning clear, 
Making a moan and a melodie, 

That weds my heart to my ain countrie. 
O gin I were a wee wee bird, 

To light adown at Randeifuird, 

And in Kirk 0’ Muir to close my e’e 
And fald my wings in my ain countrie. 

This last verse gives us occasion to remark 
how constantly we find, not only particular 
persons, but » particular localities, adverted 
to in Scottish so’ Our wolds, and downs, and 
dales, have nothing to show compared with 
almost every birk, and shaw, and heap of ruin, 
betwixt John o’ Groat’s house and “ merrie Car- 
lisle.””. Who has sung—not poetized—the Wye, 
or the Tamar, or the Lune? Yet these are 
streams at least as worthy as the Tweed and the 
Tay. Neither have we as yet a good ditty of 
Sherwood, nor of the Peak country, nor of the 
Cornish mines, where it might be thought that 
a strange adventurous life, taken in conjunc- 
tion with wild aspects of Nature, must have set 
some one a-singing, had our people that spon- 
taneous tunefulness, uniting music and words 
by instinct, not rule, which distinguishes the 
natives of other districts. Popular instruction, 
such as we are now thankful to see in course of 
diffusion throughout England, may heighten 
enjoyment, by giving the means of regulated 
execution, in a delightful and sociable art; but 
the compositions that may be expected to re- 
sult from this or any other system, will be 
as different from the lilts and strathspeys of 
Scotland, and the purths and planxties of Ire- 
land, as the cherry on the tat trained by the 
gardener’s art,—ample in fruitage, and symme- 
trical in form,—from the wild blossom, tossing 
its arms about as the breeze wills, in the depths 
of its native forest, so healthily and heartily 
sung by Barry Cornwall. Where, for instance, 
in England, will a Head or a Howitt pick up 
such a dialogue as one we find reported in a 
note to Madame Dudevant’s ‘ Consuelo,’ which 
would seem to show that even the French, whom 
we have been accustomed to consider as a pro- 
saic people, are richer in the article we mean, 
than the countrymen of those kings of song- 
poets, Shakspeare and Ben Jonson ?— 

If you listen attentively (says the writer,) to the 
players on the cornemuse (a species of bag-pipe) who 
play the part of minstrels in the central districts of 
France, you will perceive that they know by heart 
two or three hundred compositions of the same style 
and character, which, nevertheless, are not borrowed 
from each other, and you will become aware, that in 
less than three years this immense repertory becomes 
entirely renewed. I had lately a conversation some- 
thing like the following, with one of the fraternity.— 
“You have learned a little music?” “ Certainly : 
I have learnt to play the cornemuse with the great 
drone and the musette with keys.” ‘ Where did 
you take your lessons?” “In the woods of the 
Bourbonnais.” “ Who was your master?” “A wood- 
man.” “Then you know your notes well.” “ Asif I 
did not!” “ In what key were you playing?” Key! 
what does that mean ?"—“ Were you not playing in 
p?” “T don’t understand your p.”——“ What names, 
then, do you call your notes?” They are the notes; 
they have no particular names.” “ How do you re- 
collect so many different tunes?” “ By listening.” 
* And who composes them?” “ Plenty of people: 
famous musicians in the woods.”—“ What else do 
they do?” “They are wood-cutters.” “ We havea 
saying that music grows in the forest.” “ And you go 
to find it there ?”“ Every year; the common sort of 
musicians don’t, They listen about on the high 
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roads, and repeat what they get as well as they can. 
But for the right accent, one must go and hear the 
woodmen of the Bourbonnais.”——* And when do they 
invent that?” “ Walking about, or coming home at 
night, or resting on a Sunday.” “ Do you compose?” 
“A little—but it is not worth much. One should 
have been born in the woods to compose, and I 
am of the plain. There’s no one better than me 
for the accent, but I am no hand at making tunes, 
and had better never try.” I tried to make him 
explain what he meant by accent. But he could 
not do it, perhaps because he knew it too well,— 
or because he thought I was not worthy of being 
so enlightened. He was a young, grave man, as 
swarthy as a Calabrian pifferaro—going about from 
féte to fete—and not sleeping for three nights at a 
time, because it was necessary for him to walk six or 
eight leagues before sunrise, to reach his destination 
in time. For this he was none the worse, drinking 
pitchers of wine which would have stupified an ox, 
but never complaining, like Sir Walter Scott's trum- 
peter “that he could not play pew on a dry humloke.” 
The more he drank, the graver and the prouder he 
became. He played very well, and had reason to be 
vain of his accent.—His playing, we observed, implied 
& perpetual variation on every theme. 


For the sake of the illustration, and in con- 
sideration that this is a fantasia rather than a 
criticism, we must be excused the digression, 
which, after all, is not so wide as it may seem, 
the bourrée of central France having a distant 
resemblance to many of the Scottish bagpipe 
tunes. But the value of the passage lies in the 
light it throws upon the origin of national 
music ; and if our inferences be at all correct, 
we shall see why the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Welsh (Mr. Chappell must forgive us), are richer 
than ourselves. Theirs are the tunes of instinct 
and imitation, invented by wild men for wild 
instruments ; ours are the productions of trained 
musicians; at best based upon some more ancient 
and traditional melodies, of which, however, 
there are no longer any traces extant. 


But it may be thought an Irish way of prov- 
ing Scotch wealth, to descant upon English 
poverty ; and we had better, therefore, without 

rther apology, return to Messrs. Blackie’s 
collection for a farewell song. The book has 
opened of itself, at a name which is full of in- 
terest, and we will take— 


The Making o’ the Hay. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 

Across the riggs we'll wander, 

The new-mawn hay amang, 
And hear the blackbird in the wood, 

And give it sang for sang. 

We'll give it sang for sang, we will, 
For ilka heart is gay, 

8 lads and lasses trip alang 

At making o’ the hay! 


It is sae sweetly scented, 

It seems a maiden’s breath ; 
Aboon, the sun has withered it, 

But there is green beneath, 

But there is caller green beneath, 
Come, lasses, foot away! 

The heart is dowie can be cauld 
At making o’ the hay! 
Step lightly o’er, gang saftly by, 

Mak’ rigg and furrow clean, 
And coil it up in fragrant heaps, 

We maun ha’e done at e’en, 

We maun ha’e done at gloaming e’en ; 
And when the clouds grow grey, 

Ik lad may kiss his bonnie lass 
Amang the new-made hay! 


Miller, and Motherwell, and Nicoll, are all 
one: but there are still a hundred rising singers 
in Scotland, who will not let the credit of the 
old country, or the memory of her old tunes 
die: and this cheap and comprehensive book 
we are now closing, perhaps may serve as an 
awakener to some “mute inglorious’” Hogg 
tending his sheep; or to some hitherto silent 
Allan Cunningham, plodding his way home- 
ward by the banks of the Nith, and “ crooning” 
to himself the while. 


| A Treatise on Photo 





raphy. By N. P. Lerebours. 

Translated by J. Egerton. Longman & Co. 
To those who are desirous of pursuing the Da- 
guerréotype processes, for the production of good 
photographic pictures, this treatise will be of con- 
siderable value. It is however little more than a 
compilation from the numerous essays which have 
been published, from time to time, by those ex- 
perimentalists who have devoted their attention 
to the improvement of Daguerre’s process: 
indeed, this is all it professes to be. As the 
title might lead many to suppose that the book | 
embraces all the photographic processes which | 
have been given to the world, or at least, | 
the most sensitive and —— useful, we 
are bound to state, that very little beyond | 
the Daguerréotype engages the attention of the | 
author. However, the directions given for the | 
choice of the plates, the polishing and iodizing 
processes—the use of the camera and the ex- | 
posure to mercurial vapour—and the subsequent | 
fixing process, appear to furnish the amateur | 
with all the manipulatory details necessary for 
the production of pleasing Daguerréotypes. 

We regret that the translator has not given 
English weights and measures. However fa- 
miliar he may be with the gramme and the 
decilitre, it is not to be expected that all those, 
for whom the book is evidently intended, should 
be aware of the proportion these bear to English 
measures of quantity. The portion of the book 
which we regardas the most useful, is that which 
contains directions for taking portraits. These 
are evidently the results of a long practice in 
the art. 

The French may well be proud of having, by 
their exceeding liberality, bought “ for the world” 
—which means with them every place but 
England—the most perfect of any of the pho- 
tographic processes. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ceeding beauty of many of the processes on 
paper, and the great advantage which these 
possess of enabling us to multiply originals, we 
readily admit, that nothing has yet been pro- 
duced at all equal in exquisite finish, sharpness 
of outline, and delicate beauty of detail, to those 
pictures which are impressed upon the iodized 
silver tablets of Daguerre. But though we 
acknowledge thus much, we must claim for our 
countrymen the merit of having developed an 
infinitely larger amount of interesting pheno- 
mena, connected with the changes produced on 
chemical compounds by the agency of the solar 
rays, than not only the philosophers of France, 
but than all the philosophers of the continent. 
We do not understand that feeling which leads 
scientific inquirers of one nation to pass slight- 
ingly over, or to assume ignorance of the in- 
quiries which have been pursued by those of 
other nations. Such a spirit is beneath the 
dignity of a philosophic mind, and bears the 
stamp of a contemptible jealousy. There is 
something noble in national pride. To boast of 
a great discovery made by a countryman, argues 
a pleasing brotherhood, and even the act of 
lauding an achievement above its deserts, is as 
excusable as the parental display of the efforts 
of a darling, and, it may be, atalented child. But 
in the book now before us, and this is but a type 
of a great number of essays to which the same 
remarks apply, the labours of the English ex- 
perimentalists are kept with great caution out 
of sight. It is true that Mr. Talbot's Calotype 
process is given, but this, with the exception of 
so much of Mr. Ponton’s method as was adopted 
by M. E. Becquerel, is the onl eg 

reparation discovered by an Englishman that 
is mentioned in this volume of 216 pages. Not 
one, of all the beautiful and curious processes 
discovered by Sir John Herschel is named, and 
to this distinguished philosopher photography, 








as an art, is more indebted than to any other 


man; and in realizing the scientific hopes of 
Arago, he is the experimentalist who stands 
without an equal, whether we regard the extent 
of his researches, or his philosophic deductions 
from them. We have said that Mr. Fox Talbot’s 
Calotype is thought worthy of a place in M. 
Lerebours’ treatise, but even thisis very meagrely 
described, and appears to be due to some degree 
of personal acquaintance rather than to any ap- 
preciation of its excellence. To Mr. Fox Talbot 
something more than this was due, and although 
we are sorry he has acted so ill-advisedly as to 
patent his process, we acknowledge the extent 
of his researches. 

If this forgetfulness of the claims of others 
had been confined to this treatise only, we 
should not have thought it worthy of notice, for 
although a work of much utility, it is not one 
which aims at originality, or which pretends to 
scientific inquiry; but it has long been a subject 
of just complaint amongst our men of science. 

The last chapters of this work are devoted to 
extracts from the communications of Méser, of 
Fizeau, of Knorr, of Karsten, and of Draper, 
but as the memoirs and essays of these inquirers 
have all been published, and the questions of 
which they treat are fully discussed in the pages 
of the Atheneum, we need not do more at pre- 
sent than refer to them. The question which 
arises out of these researches of Miser, and 
those who have followed him, as to the agent 
which produces the mysterious images on metal 
Plates or on glass, when other substances are 

rought in contact or proximity with them, is 
of the most interesting character. As journalists, 
we would, for the present, avoid venturing an 
ieee instead of doing so, impress u 
all inquirers engaged in the investigation of 
these complicated phenomena, to rest contented 
with accumulating facts on which a true theory 
may hereafter be founded, rather than indulge 
in the delights of theorizing. 





THE ANNUALS For 1844, 
No one at a loss for a light subject of literary 
speculation, need travel further than his own 
drawing-room table—if there yet rest on it one 
of those battered ~~ of finery, a last year’s 
Annual. How hath the golden age of these toy- 
books gone by! The small wits, and novelists, 
and poets, whom they encouraged, have “ crept 
into their caves,” or make a sound so faint, that 
no passer-by, intent on loftier things, can be 
troubled by them. The engravers and boudoir 
artists, who complained so loudly, yet wrought 
so industriously, need no longer fear the lucra- 
tive temptations which drew them aside from 
grand historical Art! Where there were 
some score of the English family, there are 
now a bare half-dozen; and the race seems 
rapidly emigrating from the territories of John 
Bull to those of Brother Jonathan. Here at 
least, as sumptuous as satin-paper, and cream 
coloured leather, delicate typography, and 
luxurious illustration can make it, is 
The Gift, 

—a Gift, let us add, worth receiving; owing to 
the character and the cleverness of its letter- 
press. We have never seen better prose in an 
Annual, than some of the papers. Mrs. Clavers 
(Kirkland) contributes a pair of village sketches, 
One called ‘ Ambuscades and Sorties,’ in spite 
of its affected title, is as straightforward and 
humorous a tale of a dead set made against a 
Cymon of the back-woods by an Iphigenia, as 
wasever told. The other, ‘ Half-Lengths from 
Life,’ is a pleasant and almost pathetic romance 
founded on that terrible trial to all real house- 
keepers in such wild American places: to wit— 
the difficulty of hiring “help.” Then the 


‘ Journal of a Vicar’ was worth translating from 
Zschokke, though hardly, we suspect, as the 
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reliminary note conjectures, the original of 
Goldsmith's immortal tale :—while, for those 
who love more modish wares, Mr. N. P. Willis 
exhibits a picture of English life, sufficiently 
operatized, but also sufficiently amusing. For 
ourselves, who prefer matter-of-fact when we 
can get it, and have an especial kindness for 
Miss Leslie’s style of narration, we laid fast 
hold of that Lady's ‘ Pencillings of Boston’ :— 


“The day after my first arrival in Boston (about 
eleven years ago), I gladly accepted the invitation of 
some friends who were desirous of showing me the 
oldest part of the city, and we finished by a walk 
through the North End to the ancient cemetery on 
Copp’s Hill ; so called from the ground having once 
belonged to William Copp, who made shoes for the 
early settlers. In our country every thing is ancient 
which has existed a hundred years; and there are 
gravestones on Copp’s Hill whose dates are before 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In the year 
1832, this primitive burial-place had not yet been 
touched, or rather spoiled by the hand of improve- 
ment; and I sawit in all its original quaintness. On 
the high and then bank that descended from 
the outside of the eastern wall directly down to 
Charles River, were traces of a British battery, from 
whence on the immortal 17th of June they cannon- 
aded across the water the glorious rebels that were 
defending Bunker Hill. This bank had in many 
places caved in, and the chasms were now filled with 
a thriving growth of weeds; including the purple and 
well-guarded tassels of the noli me tangere emblem of 
Scotland, and the large white bells of the stramonium 
or apple- (as the Bostonians strangely cal! it), a 
plant that delights in waste grounds and rubbish, and 
rejoices in the vicinity of old bricks, old shoes, broken 
crockery, and oyster-shells. It is said that there is 
no weed so mean as not to be cultivated in some part 
of the world as a valuable exotic. American travel- 
Jers have found the poke-plant, and the mullein, in 

green-houses, growing in pots or tubs, and 
carefully watered and tended; the dark-red stalks 
and berries of the one, and the pale yellow blossoms 
and woolly leaves of the other being greatly admired. 
Copp’s Hill Cemetery was surrounded by a low wall, 
and we then entered at a turn-stile. All round the 
interior of this wall are monumental tablets inserted 
in the masonry, each one marking the spot where 
were deposited the mortal remains of some noted 
man of his day. The tablet that most attracted my 
attention was the first on the left hand of the south 
entrance. It is of white stone, and inscribed with 
only one single word, MARTYN, in large letters. Over 
this name is sculptured a blank shield, above which 
a star is ascending, and seeming to disperse with its 
ure a volume of clouds that appear to have gathered 
ind the escutcheon. I afterwards made many 
inquiries concerning this mysterious and dateless tomb, 
but could gain no information whatever. I was always 
told that no person now living remembered the time 
when it was not there. Very near this tablet, a slab 
of black marble bears the name and epitaph of 
William Clarke, whose mansion in the North Square 
was one of the shows of the city, as indicating the 
style in which a wealthy Bostonian merchant enjoyed 
his wealth a century ago. The inscription on the 
tablet of Mr, Clarke is encircled with a wreath of 
flowers, fruit, and corn, beautifully carved in alto- 
relief, and surmounted with the crest of the family, a 
swan with a crown on its head, and a chain round its 
neck. A large number of the other tablets were 
also decorated with armorial bearings ; an additional 
evidence, that g the Puritan founders of New 
England were many, who having a tinge of noble blood 
in their veins, were not averse to ‘the boast of heral- 
dry,’ though they abjured the ‘ pomp of power.’ A 
large portion of the ground on Copp’s Hill Cemetery 
is occupied by graves, which 
A middle race of a own, 
en tious, k 
But the tombstones are remarkable for their old dates 
and quaint devices. They are of black slate, and, of 
course, the ‘angels, epitaphs, and bones,’ are en- 
graved on them in white. In most of the inscriptions 
the spelling is very antiquated—for instance y* is 
used instead of the article ‘the ;’ and v instead of u, 
and vice versd. You see ‘heaven’ spelt ‘heauen,’ 


and ‘gracious,’ ‘graciovs’—also double lls and capitals 











in abundance. The prevailing ornament on these 
old gravestones seems to be a winged skull, outlined 
with mathematical precision, the head forming a 
complete circle, or globe, and having a wing growing 
out at each side, just where the ears should have been. 
In all these skulls the nose is an exact triangle, the 
eyes two exactly circular holes, and the mouth a large 
square-cornered aperture with enormous teeth of size 
proportionate to a double row of bricks, marked with 
alternate lines in true brick fashion. On some few 
of these slate-stones is rather a more tasteful decora- 
tion, representing a tall slender urn beneath an ex- 
tremely scanty willow tree. On others are two broad 
flat-faced cherubs, and on some there is a long thin 
angel blowing a long thin trumpet. These angels 
and cherubs all d to be g roundheads, 
with straight, stiff, puritanic hair ; looking as if it had 
been cut and trimmed by the old Yankee method of 
an empty pumpkin-shell laid on the head as a guide 
to the scissors in making an exactly even circle before 
and behind, and above the ears. Among the old 
slanting gravestones that were half sunk in the earth, 
and nearly hidden by weeds and long grass, I found 
one that seemed the most ancient of all. Having 
pulled aside the dock-leaves and nettles that obscured 
the inscription, I read on it the name of Grace Berry, 
1625. This much puzzled me, knowing that the 
settlement of Boston did not commence till 1630. 
I was afterwards told that the date originally was 
1695, but, to excite the surprise of the Boston anti- 
quarians, and to create (as it did) an antiquarian 
controversy, a mischievous youth had taken a chisel 
and gone into the cemetery one moonlight night, and 
by aslight alteration in the figure 9, had changed 
it to a 2, converting 95 into 25. 

“In the north-western part of this cemetery is a 
large brick tomb, covered with a slab of brownish stone, 
which looks old and coarse, and in a very ill-worded 
inscription denotes that the principal members of the 
Mather family are interred beneath. ‘ *Tis the tomb of 
our fathers,’ comes in awkwardly among the names and 
death-dates of Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and 
Samuel Mather. While standing near the spot where 
moulders the dust of Cotton Mather, it is impossible 
not to reflect on his unrelenting persecution of those 
unfortunate beings whom he designated as the Salem 
witches. Who can read his Magnalia and not wonder 
whether he was indeed so great a fool as to believe 
in all the gross absurdities and palpable impossibil- 
ities that he relates as facts—or so great a knave as 
to affect that belief? And yet we are told that, ex- 
cept in his hatred of the quakers, and his persecution 
of the witches, Cotton Mather was a wise and cha- 
ritable man. It may have been so; for strange, 
indeed, are the inconsistencies of human character. 
But we have no account of his having, in after life, 
testified any compunction for the part he had taken 
in this the darkest passage of the colonial history of 
Massachusetts. How unlike that of Cotton Mather 
was the conduct of Judge Sewall of Salem, who had 
presided on the bench during the trials for sorcery 
that disgraced the year 1692, and who had pro- 
nounced sentence of death on the victims. When 
the frightful excitement of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion had passed away, and reason and humanity had 
resumed their empire, he was one of the first to 
regret the part which he had taken in it through his 
official situation. Sixteen years afterwards, one Sun- 
day at the close of public worship, Judge Sewall left 
his seat, and advanced towards the pulpit, where he 
handed up to the minister a paper which he requested 
him to read aloud to the congregation, desiring them 
all to remain and hear it. This paper was an ac- 
knowledgment of sincere recantation and deep repen- 
tance for having, in his capacity of judge, sentenced 
to death so many innocent people. He stated that 
he now believed himself to have acted at that time 
under a delusion, which had seemed contagious, and 
which on its first appearance should have been 
checked rather than encouraged by those who had 
power and influence to repress it. He said that re- 
morse had soon come upon him, and that he had 
ever since done all in his power to benefit the fami- 
lies of those who had suffered by his sentence, and 
to make all possible atonement for his misguided 
severity. And he now humbly and in the presence 
of the assembled church, expressed his sorrow and 
compunction, and tremblingly implored the forgive- 
ness of his God, While this memorial was read to 














the congregation, (amongst which were many rela< 
tives of the victims of the year 1692) Judge Sewall 
stood at the foot of the pulpit in a posture of the 
deepest sorrow and contrition, with his head bowed 
down, his eyes cast on the ground, and his hands 
crossed humbly on his breast. That such a man 
must have believed himself right in doing the wrong 
for which he afterwards so conscientiously endea- 
youred to atone, can admit of no doubt. May we 
not suppose that in those solemn and serious times, 
when there was ‘all work and no play,’ the want of 
excitement, added to the contagion of example, in- 
duced these primitive Puritans to lend a willing ear 
to those strange and absurd stories of witchcraft that 
brought nineteen unoffending persons (most of them 
women), to an ignominious and unmerited death ? 
We are informed that, during the prevalence of the 
delusion, (or whatever it may be called,) nothing 
was thought of in Salem and Boston but witchcraft ; 
and this sorcerophobia spread like wildfire. From 
the highest to the lowest of the people, this imagi- 
nary crime was the one engrossing theme; and all 
real offences remained unpunished and untried. 
Every sort of business was at a stand ; the time and 
attention of the whole population being absorbed in 
fixing suspicions, collecting evidence, crowding to the 
trials, and flocking to the executions of the supposed 
sorcerers. The court-house was every day thronged 
to suffocation ; the greatest satisfaction was evinced 
when the culprit was brought in guilty of doing things 
that never could have been done; and men, women, 
and children went as if they were visiting a theatrical 
show, to see the miserable and abused victims expire 
on the gallows. Alas! r human nature! At 
length the mandate of Governor Winthrop, declaring 
that in future no person in the Provinee of Massa- 
chusetts should be tried or punished for witchcraft, 
in stopping the pr tion, stopped also the delu- 
sion. When witches could no longer be hanged, no 
more witches were discovered. In wandering through 
this solemn field of mortality, ‘ where heaves the turf 
in many a mouldering heap,’ I could not but re- 
member that these long-buried tenants of ‘ the dark 
and narrow house’ were once the living dwellers of 
the neighbouring streets, and that the ancient wooden 
domiciles we had passed on our way to the ceme- 
tery, were reared by their hands when they began 
to transform a forest into a city. I thought of the 
privations and the sufferings they had endured so 
bravely, in the hard and perilous times of the early 
settlement. The spirit that had brought these re- 
publican brethren across the pathless deserts of the 
Atlantic, was transmitted to their children. With 
the first grain of corn planted by them ‘ on the wild 
New England shore,’ was deposited the seed of the 
Liberty Tree. After the restoration of the English 
monarchy, an order was sent from Parliament com- 
manding the Governor of Massachusetts publicly to 
reprimand the people of that province for ‘ their ill- 
concealed joy when they heard of the martyrdom of 
his blessed Majesty, King Charles the First.’ To 
know of what stuff the Bostonians were made, it is 
only necessary to read the titles of the pamphlets 
that were continually issuing from their press, for at 
least a century before the fight of Lexington. The 
moment when the head of Charles the First fell upon 
the scaffold, commenced the revolution of America. 
* The beings of the mind are not of clay.’ All who 
have read Lionel Lincoln (and what American has 
not ?) will feel the enchantment that fiction lends to 
truth, when they visit the old cemetery of Copp’s 
Hill. Their thoughts will recur, as mine did, to the 
poor patriotic Job Pray (so undeservedly regarded 
as an idiot) who was found by Lionel Lincoln wan- 
dering about these lonely precincts in the last hour 
of that memorable night, which preceded the day of 
Bunker Hill. I could not but remember that thrill- 
ing passage where the low murmur of distant sounds 
was heard coming faintly over the water, from the 
Americans who were working by the starlight at the 
intrenchment on the opposite height; and the British 
officer stopped and listened, and Job Pray said,—*‘ It 
is only the dead going back to their graves!’ * * 
“T considered myself fortunate on my first visit to 
Boston, in being introduced at the house of Major 
Melville, one of the destroyers of the tea, and the 
last survivor of the secret band with whom this ex- 
traordinary and eventful enterprise is said to have 
originated. Though Major Melville was always un- 
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willing to say more on this subject than was already 
before the public, and though it was not deemed in 
good taste for strangers to question him concerning 
it, yet there was a gratification in seeing a man who 
had certainly taken an active part in the scene, and 
who was supposed to be one of the persons who on 
that occasion assumed the disguise.of Mohawks. One 
of these Indians, who had forgotten to comb the 
powder from his hair when he let it down from the 
riband that usually tied it, and whose lace hand- 
ruffles appeared from beneath his blanket, was said 
to be John Hancock. Little did he think, that night, 
in how short a time he would be called to the head 
of the nation, as President of the immortal First 
Congress, and that his hand would inscribe the 
first signature to the Declaration of Independence. 
The leaders in the destruction of the tea, are said 
(on good authority) to have bound themselves by a 
solemn oath, never while they lived to divulge the 
names of each other. Their most sanguine hopes 
could not anticipate that what they were then doing 
would eventuate in so glorious a consummation as 
the freedom of their country; and they considered 
that if known they might afterwards be stigmatized 
as conspirators and insurgents. With regard to each 
other, they conscientiously kept their oath of secrecy; 
though in after times many of them acknowledged 
the part they had themselves individually taken in 
drowning the obnoxious herb in the waters of the 
bay. Among these gentlemen was Mr. Winthrop, 
a lineal descendant of the founder of Boston, It is 
said that the steady and energetic Samuel Adams 
was also one of them. * * Mrs. Melville told me 
that when her husband came home on the memorable 
night of the 16th of December, his answers to her 
questions with regard to what he had been doing, 
were very brief and circumspect; and she desisted 
from her inquiries when she found his unwillingness 
to reply. On taking off his shoes (which were rather 
large for him) Major Melville found a small portion 
of the tea that had fallen into each of them. He 
was going to shake it into the fire, when Mrs. Mel- 
ville stopped him, and, taking the shoes, she emptied 
the tea into a paper. This her husband permitted, 
on her assuring him that she had not the least design 
of making an infusion of it for her own drinking, 
and, indeed, that she would not for the world be 
guilty of such an abominable act. Soon convinced 
that her sole desire was to keep it asa relic, he allow- 
ed her to preserve the tea, and she put it carefully 
away, with a presentiment, as she said, that the time 
would come when they might be very proud of 
having it to show to their friends. The time did come 
—and not only friends, but strangers went to the 
house of Major Melville to look at the tea of °73. 
Finding so many persons begged a grain of this tea 
as a curiosity, that if these requests were granted it 
would soon be all gone, Major Melville transferred it 
to a phial, which he sealed hermetically, to be open- 
ed no more. I saw this phial among the ornaments 
of their centre table, and took it into my hand. 
Could I have presumed to solicit a single grain of 
this tea, I would have had it set in a ring, and valued 
it beyond a diamond. * * Among the things of 
former times that I saw with much pleasure while in 
Boston, were some of Copley’s portraits. They were 
all remarkable for grace, expression, and truth; and 
looked like the productions of an artist who had 
studied in the best Euroy hools, instead of being 
(as they were) the work of a self-taught American, 
who as yet had scarcely seen a good picture. Nei- 
ther did their old-fashioned dresses seem in the least 
outré. I have heard my brother Charles Leslie re- 
mark that it is the business of a good artist to make 
the costume of the time becoming, whatever that 
costume may be. For instance, who in looking at 
the portraits of Reynolds, ever complained of the 
dresses, or thought them disfiguring? In the Epes 
Sargent family there are some excellent pictures from 
the pencil of Copley. I was especially pleased with 
one of them, a lady with a very benign and intelli- 
gent countenance. * * John Singleton Copley re- 
moved to Europe in 1774, and having great induce- 
ments to remain there, he never returned to America. 
In England he painted a number of very fine histo- 
rical pictures, the figures being all portrait. * * 
Lord Lyndhurst (who was born in Boston) is son to 
the painter Copley. This gentleman distinguished 
himself greatly at the bar, was eventually ennobled, 








and became Lord Chancellor. With ‘regard to the | mentioned with those three popular novelists, It is 
country of a man of genius, England has no preju- | a great advance upon any of her previous works, 


dices; as can well be attested by the American 
artists who have sought in that wonderful island the 
professional advantages which the New World is as 
yet too young to afford them. The city of Boston 
not only contains much that is interesting to all who 
take pleasure in vestiges of the past, but it is also 
rich in the present, and gives abundant token of the 
lofty destiny of its future. Its noble institutions, so 
well planned, and so thoroughly carried out; its 
high tone of moral principle; its sympathetic appre- 
ciation of intellect; its liberal encouragement of 
genius, under whatever form that gift of heaven is 
manifested ; its frank and unostentatious hospitality 
—all unite in rendering Boston one of the most de- 
lightful places that a stranger can visit; and we be- 
lieve that a residence in the metropolis of the Ame- 
rican east, cannot fail to improve both the mind and 
the heart. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them, — 


' and the Bostonians need ask for no other test. What- 


ever may be its disadvantages of soil and climate, the 
country round Boston is eminently beautiful, and 
owes much to the skill and industry of its untiring 
cultivators. The rides in its vicinity are charming— 
particularly through Brookline, and round Jamaica 
Pond, a lovely sheet of water which in England would 
be called a lake. 

The poetry is less noticeable than the prose ; 
some of it is curiously imitative. From the style 
of ‘Viola’ we should imagine that Tennyson 
is founding a choir in the United States. We 
have already mentioned Mr. Willis, but it is 
long since we have quoted anything of his: 
the following lines, therefore, may not be un- 
acceptable :— 

The Mother to her Child. 
They tell me thou art come from a far world, 
Babe of my bosom! that these little arms, 
Whose restlessness is like the spread of wings, 
Move with the memory of flights scarce o’er— 
That through these fringed lids we see the soul 
Steeped in the blue of its remembered home ; 
And while thou sleep’st come messengers, they say, 
Whispering to thee—and 'tis then I see 
Upon thy baby _ that smile of Heaven ! 
And what is thy far errand, my fair child? 
Why away, wandering from a home of bliss, 
To find thy way through darkness home again? 
Wert thou an untried dweller in the sky? 
Is there, betwixt the cherub that thou wert, 
The cherub and the angel thou may’st be, 
A life’s probation in this sadder world? 
Art thou, with memory of two things only 
Music and light, left upon earth astray, 
And by the watchers at the gate of Heaven, 
Looked for with fear and trembling ? 

God! who gavest 

Into my guiding hand this wanderer, 
To lead her through a world, whose darkling paths 
I tread with steps so faltering—leave not me 
To bring her to the gates of Heaven, alone! 
I feel my feebleness. Let these stay on— 
The angels who now visit her in dreams! 
Bid them be near her pillow tillin death 
The closed eyes look upon thy face once more! 
And be the light and music, which the world 
Borrows of Heaven, and which her infant sense 
Hails with sweet recognition, be to her 
A voice to call her upward, and a lamp 
To lead her lost steps to thee. 


We must not take leave of ‘The Gift’ without 
adverting to its illustrations. They have been 
carefully prepared: and Cheney’s engraving of 
Huntington’s (not Shakspeare’s) ‘ Beatrice,’ 
and of the vignette head on the title-page by 
Sully, would do honour to the “ old country.” 
The conversation-pieces, too are creditable in 
design; more admirable in their finish. But 
the charm of much of the letter-press we have 
commended, is missing from the pictorial por- 
tion of ‘ The Gift.’ One artist takes Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, another Leslie as his model, and so 
forth. From this manner of proceeding may 
arise a school of artifice: but no school of art. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Belle of the Family, or the Jointure: a Novel, 
by the author of ‘ The _ te Prima Donna,’ &e. 
3 vols.—Though the authoress of these volumes pos- 
sesses neither the wit of Mrs. Gore, nor the pas- 
sion of Mrs. Marsh, nor the pathos of the late Mrs. 
Sullivan, her tale of modern life is still executed with 
truth and feeling sufficient to entitle her to be 





Nor is this mean praise, when we also say that 
nothing can be more trite than the arrangement of 
the incidents. ‘* The Belle’ is a beautiful, perverse, 
excitable creature, who—thanks to the counsels of 
her two married sisters, the one a severe, rectangular 
woman of the world, all for les convenances ; the other 
a weak, but kindly-natured woman of fashion, all 
heart, impulse, and imprudence—-deliberately wrecks 
her own happiness, by making a match with a man old 
enough to be her father: and for once, pays the full 
price of her folly. Melancholy as is the sequel, we 
are obliged to the authoress for sparing us the melo- 
dramatic reparation, in the closing pages, which most 
writers would have administered. Without the 
slightest sermonizing, the tale is one to make The 
Chaperon think and feel: and for the sake of this 
unity of purpose, and the skill with which it is carried 
out, we are disposed to rate it more highly than 
perhaps its literary merits strictly justify. The three 
volumes contain a second tale, *Harry Monk’ no 
mention of which appears on the title page. This is, 
in every respect, a novel of an inferior order: being 
merely once again the story of a beautiful and inex- 
perienced girl who will marry a stranger, in defiance 
of paternal caution ; which stranger turns out to be 
a Knight of the Road. The story belongs to the 
times of the Commonwealth ; but there is little at- 
tempt either at the manners or the costume of the 
period. This, however, judging from the average 
success of such essays, is an advantage rather than 
otherwise. 

The Moderation of the Church of England, by 
T. Fuller, D.D., edited by Rev. R. Eden, — This 
work was written in the year 1679, when the 
Nonconformists on the one side, and the Romanists 
on the other, were vying with each other in attack- 
ing the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
England. It attracted much attention at the time, 
and now that affairs are in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion, will, we doubt not, be found an acce| 
commentary on the polemical works of the day. 

A History of the Church, in five Books, by Theo- 
doretus, Bishop of Cyrus. A new Translation.—This 
History extends from A.D. 322 to A.D. 427, and 
was intended by its author as a continuation to the 
history of Eusebius. It forms the last but one of 
Mr. Bagster’s series of Greek Ecclesiastical Historians 
of the first six centuries—a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Church. 

Studies of the New Testament, by a Layman.—The 
great authority which the Layman adduces in con- 
firmation of his theories is Rees's Cyclopedia, beyond 
which his studies do not appear to have extended far. 
Tn discussing questions even of importance, he more 
than once frankly admits that he has not read the 
arguments in support of opinions which he condemns, 

A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, &c., by the late Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., from 
short-hand notes by John Greene.—All admirers of 
eloquence and unaffected piety will welcome anything 
that has proceeded from the lips of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, These additions to his already printed works, 
are not among the best specimens of that masterly 
oratory, but will be read, we doubt not, with pleasure 
by all into whose hands they may fall. 

The Right Way to decide ; or the Church of England 
her own Expositor.—The author solves a difficult 
question—by begging it. 

The Art of Living, by Dr. H. Dubring.—This 
volume is devoted to the consideration and discussion 
of five principles connected with the art of living: 1, 
the harmony of our twofold nature, mental and phy- 
sical; 2, the necessity of labour; 3, the equal neces- 
sity of relaxation ; 4, the study of Nature as connected 
with happiness; 5, the joys connected with a happy 
home. It is pleasantly written, and contains some 
sound and wholesome truths. 

Peace Permanent and Universal, by H. Macnamara, 
—tThe essay to which the prize offered by the Society 
for the Promotion of Universal Peace was awarded. 
Its arguments are the old ones, and, we are afraid, 
will produce little more effect than of old. 

Rachel of Padanaram, Type of the Church, by W. 
Archer.—A fanciful record of “that fair Syrian 
shepherdess,” whom holy fathers of the Church have 
chosen to consider as “ typus Ecclesia,” and whose 


claims Mr. Archer warmly advocates, The little 
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work is pleasantly written, and is interspersed with 
some not inelegant poetry. 

A short and easy Catechism for the use of young Per- 
sons. Questions for Self-Examination.—Apparently 
useful works for the purposes for which they are 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Feudal 
System, by H. B. Barry.—A Prize Essay “ read” (or 
rather intended to have been read)“ in the Sheldo- 
nian Theatre at Oxford.” It is well written, ina free 
impartial spirit, allowing merit where it is to be found, 
and not permitting considerations of party, or even of 
antiquity, to stand in the way of a just condemnation 
of bygone abuses. 

A Treatise on the Tonic System of treating Affections 
of the Stomach and Brain, by H. Semle.—This is a 
strictly professional work, and addressed exclusively 
to the professional public. 

Observations on the Climate of New Zealand, New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, as compared with 
that of the Brazils, Madeira, and the Continent of 
Europe, by J. Thompson, M.D.—This is a reprint of 
a short paper from the London Medical Gazette, the 
— of which are sufficiently explained by the 
title. 

The History of Peter Schlemihl, translated by W. 
Howitt.—This new translation is exceedingly literal, 
and has the German side by side with the English. 
It has been printed in Germany, though published 
in England, and contains six neatly executed illus- 
trations. 

Photogenic Manipulation, by G. T. Fisher, Jun— 
This is a useful little manual, containing practical 
instruction in the arts of Photography, Calotype, 
Daguerréotype, &c., illustrated by numerous wood- 
cuts, 


Chemistry made Easy, by the Rev. J. Topham, M.A. 
A short, but apparently useful treatise on that very 
interesting subject—the application of chemistry to 
agricultural purposes. It is written in easy and 
familiar language. 

Gleanings from the South, East, and West.—A 
harmless, well-intentioned miscellany. 

The Pictorial Spelling and Reading Assistant, by B. 
Steill._A work apparently neither better nor worse 
than its numerous predecessors, the only novelty in- 
troduced being that the reading department has 
illustrations, and more extended explanations than 
usual of a few of the words in the spelling department 
of the work. 

Select Poetry for Children, by J. Payne.—This 
work has been forced on our attention, otherwise we 
should have allowed it to pass in silence. It opens 
with a motto from Southey, who says that “it is no 
trifling to win the ear of children with verses 
which foster in them the seeds of humanity, and 
tenderness, and piety :"—a sentiment with which all 
will cordially agree. But we do not see that this 
justifies “picking and stealing.” It may be no 
trifling to give children fruit in due season, but 
no one infers that he is, therefore, at liberty to rob 
orchards, Has Mr. Payne written verses for their 
edification? Not a line—he has “compiled” a 
volume for their u:e, and his own profit, by robbing 
Southey himself, and Mary Howitt, Bernard Barton 
and others. Ofcourse thisis but petty larceny com- 

with the wholesale violations of copyright which 

lave been so common of late, but yet it deserves to 

be noticed, and, if possible, prevented, and therefore 
we denounce it. 

The Polyglott Ladies’ Washing Book.—We do 
not know with what eyes the huge Polyglotts of 
Paternoster Row will look on this unassuming brother, 
but we are sure that all sober citizens’ wives who ven- 
ture on a continental tour will thank Mr. Lee for his 
useful books. We have before us three of them, in 

\ German, French, and Italian, with the English 
annexed, 


vo List of New Books.—Hand-Book of the Law of Landlord 
2 brut it, imperial 32mo. 2s. cl. swd.—Popular Flowers, 
| - ane cay &c. coloured plates, fe. §vo. 6s. 6d. cl— The 
' Book of Months, with illustrations by Harvey, fc. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
‘adeock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book for 1844, fc. 8vo. 6s. roan 
_ tueck.—Rachel ee one 
we from the Mosaic Record, by W. Archer, 12mo. 4s. 
: , or a Town to be let Unfurnished, a Poem, by 
1 m, 12mo. 7¢.6d. cl.—Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account 

844, 4to. 2s. swd.—Daniell’s Farmer's Complete 
Account Book, 3rd edit. fol. 7s. 6d. hf-bd.—Buller’s Selections 








from British Poets, 12mo. 5s. bd—Memoir of Mrs. Duncan, 
new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Occasional Sermons, by Rev. F. 
Close, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Narrative of a Mission to the Jews 
from the Church of Scotland in 1839, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
elL—Cent Thémes Francais Anglais, par A. F. Guillerez, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Thornton’s Lectures on the Ten Command- 
ments, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Sermons preached at Lancaster, by 
Rev. W. Cardall, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Autobiography of a Dissenting 
Minister, 6th edit. fe. 8vo. 4s. bds—Gleanings from the 
South, East, and West, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Letters on the Psalms, 
by Rev. G. H. Stoddart, A.M., 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.—Simpson’s 
Traditions of the Covenanters, first Series, 2nd edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.— History of the Church of Scotland, by Rev. W. 
M. Hetherington, 3rd edit. royal 8vo. 6s. swd.—Foreign 
Library, Vol. V. ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century, by F. 
C. Schlosser,’ Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. cl.—Diary of a March through 
Sinde and Affghanistan, by Rev. J. N. Allen, post 8vo. 12s. cl. 
—-EschyliE ides, r it et illustravit Jacobus Schole- 
field, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds.—W ordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus, 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Derry, a Tale of the Revolution, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The English Governess, a 
Tale of Real Life, by R. M‘Crindall, 12mo. 5s. cl.—A Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Uterus, by Dr. Lever, 8vo. 9s. 
el.—The Application of Geology to Agriculture, by N. Whitley, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl, 
with a Translation, by W. Howitt, sq. 7s. cl.—Illuminated Ma- 
gazine, Vol. I. imp. 8vo. 8s. cl—Medico-Chirurgical Transla- 
tions, 2nd Series, Vol. VIIL 8vo. 15s. bds.—Bingley’s Stories 
about Dogs, new edit. tinted plates, sq. 4s. cl.—Eastern Ro- 
mances, Arabian and other Tales, fe, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl_—Sacred 
History, Old Testament, sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Legends and 
Traditionary Stories, sq. l6mo. 4s. Gd. bds.—Selections from 
the Kur-an, withan Interwoven Commen: » by E. W. Lane, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Biscuit and Gingerbread Baker's As- 
sistant, by Read, 2s. 6d. cl. swd.—F acts in Mesmerism, with 
Reasons fora dispassionate Enquiry, by Rev. C. H. Townshend, 
2nd edit. improved, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Curiosities of Modern Travel, 
a Year’s Book of Adventure, fc. 8vo. 5s. Gd. cl.—Taylor’s 
Young Islanders, new edit, fe. 8vo.7s. cl.—Lord Brougham’s 
Historical Sketches, 3rd series, royal 8vo. 21s. cL—Walker's 
Manly Exercises, by Craven, 7th edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, to the War of Indepen- 
dence, royal 8vo. 13s. cl.—Practical Mineralogy, or a Com- 
pendium for distinguishing Ch ters of Mi Is, by E. J. 
Chapman, 8vo. 7s. cl—Glenny’s Garden Almanac, 12mo. Is. 
swd.—Cruttwell’s Housekeeper's Account Book for 1844, 4to. 
2s. swd.—Little Forget-me-Not, 1844, fe. 1Gmo. 28. 6d. ¢el.— 
Parley’s Annual for 1844, sq. 5s. cl.—Friendship’s Offering 
for 1844, 8vo. 12s. cl. 


A LAST SONG OF SUMMER. 
On! queenly fair Summer, thy beauty fades fast, 
Thy flowers are all withered, thy glory is past ; 
And low in the woods, with the dead leaves around, 
And the winds breathing o'er thee a desolate sound, 
In tears thou art lying. 


Oh! queenly fair Summer, thy worshippers all 

Have fled and foregone thee,—right merry in hall 

Their laughter is ringing ;—ah ! little I trow 

Do they ponder how, lonely beneath the bare bough, 
Unwept thou art dying. 











The voices that hymned thee so gaily of yore, 
The happy bird-voices, their music is o’er,— 
Save the robin’s, who singeth of Winter with glee, 
And the rook’s, who caws loud on the storm-shaken 
tree 
” As he flaps his dark pinion. 


There are voices, but savage and wild ones, alas! 

The roaring of rivers, as foaming they pass, 

The plashing of rain, and the groan, deep and low, 

Of the oak, as his giant limbs toss to and fro 
*Neath the wind’s strong dominion. 


Oh! queenly fair Summer, fierce Winter, ere long, 
Will sweep o’er the hills with his turbulent throng 
Of blasts and rough hail-storms, and finding thee 


there, 
Will freeze thy warm blood with his icy fixed stare, 
And laugh as thou diest. 


And when thou art dead, with a false look of woe, 

He will wind thee perchance in a death-sheet of snow, 

And calling around him that turbulent throng, 

They will howl forth a requiem, dreary and long, 
O’er the grave where thou liest. 


But heed not, fair Summer, sleep softly awhile,— 

Sleep softly, and dream of the sun's loving smile ; 

They rule not for ever, that stern companie,— 

Old Winter, one day, shall lie crownless like thee, 
Time-wasted and hoary. 


Oh! heed not, and weep not, sleep softly awhile, 
And still in thy dreams feel the sun’s loving smile ; 
When those dreams are all ended, thy waking may 


show 
The sun on thy face, and the earth singing low, 
And the birth of thy glory. 


Enfield, Oct. 12, 1843, T. Westwoop, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

On the first intimation that the ports of China 
were open to British subjects, the Horticultural So- 
ciety, with the energy which has ever marked its 
proceedings, resolved to dispatch Mr. Fortune to 
collect plants for the Society. Mr. Fortune, as we 
mentioned at the time, sailed from England in April 
last, amply provided with means to forward the ob- 
jects of the Society, and with letters of introduction 
both from the government and private individuals. 
Letters, announcing his safe arrival at Hong Kong 
on the 27th of July, have just been received. The 
following are extracts from one dated— : 

** Anger Roads, June 15. 

“ We entered the Straits of Sunda on the morning 
of the 15th of June, after having been three months 
and a half on the voyage, and the only land which we 
saw during that time was the Island of Madeira, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and St. Paul's, or Amsterdam, 
in the Indian Ocean; but these places were only seen 
at a considerable distance, and you will, therefore, 
easily imagine with what pleasure we looked upon 
Java Head on the morning which I have just men- 
tioned ; and although we were several miles from the 
beach, the sweet smell of land and of trees which 
was wafted from the shore was delightful, and put us 
all in excellent spirits. The island of Java, as you 
know, is low and marshy in many parts near the 
shore, but presents every variety of surface at a 
little distance inland. The hills have a most roman- 
tic appearance, and reminded me of the Highlands 
of Scotland, or of some views from the Frith of Forth 
near Edinburgh, with this difference, however, that 
those of Java are clothed with dense forests to their 
very summits. In fact, from the sides of the ocean 
—where in most places the trees hang down to the 
water's edge—to the tops of the highest hills, the 
whole is one dense mass of vegetation; and even the 
rocky islands of the sea, which on the coast of Eng- 
land would be comparatively barren, are here clothed 
with the most luxuriant shrubs and trees; but these 
regions are under the bright tropical skies of the east, 
where— 

The flowers ever blossom and the beams ever shine. 
You will easily imagine that I was most anxious to 
land on these lovely shores, whith in trath appeared 
to me the realization of my youthful dreams of fairy 
land ; and by good-Juek-the-wind- died away early in 
the forenoon, and the captain kindly allowed the 
passengers to have down the boat to row to the 
shore. We were all well armed for the occasion, as 
this part of the coast is said to be frequently visited 
by Malay pirates, who are not so harmless as the 
native Javanese. As we approached the land our 
expedition seemed to be more hazardous than we 
had at first supposed, owing to the rocks and 
on the coast, which were not visible from the ship ; 
but after selecting with care that part which appeared 
most smooth, we stood boldly for the shore. Un- 
fortunately, however, our precautions were useless, 
for in an instant we were thrown out of the boat and 
plunged amongst the breakers, one over the other, in 
anything but regular order. We were in a pitiable 
plight for a botanical party or a party of pleasure to 
be in, but congratulated ourselves on having saved 
the boat. 

“While on shore I lost no time in examin- 
ing the trees and: other objects of natural history. 
The shingle, which was mixed with the sand, con- 


grow down to the beach, consisted of several species 
well known in the hot-houses of 

Screw Pine (Pandanus odoratissimus) was growing in 
great quantities all along the shore, where it must 
often be washed by the waves; several 
Cycas, particularly C. circinalis, were common in the 
shady parts of the wood, and formed remarkably fine 
specimens both in flower and in fruit; the 
tree (Vitex agnus castus) was very abundant, and 
in full flower ; and the cocoanut and the Papaw tree 
were also found in various parts of the forest. The 
ground was strewed with seed, of the various ‘trees, 


- 


f 


some of which were just i others had 
advanced more, and formed the wood of the 
thicket, along with numerous species of ferns, and 


other things which delight to grow in shaded situa- 
tions. My time was very Hndleod: ‘sai therefore‘ I 
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had little opportunity for particular observation ; I 
consoled myself, however, with the hope of being able 
to examine things more particularly at Anger, where 
we intend to stop for water. Our difficulty now was 
how to get our little boat through the breakers, but 
we accomplished it, and reached the ship in safety. 
“We continued our voyage up the Straits, which 
everywhere presented the most picturesque and beau- 
tiful scenery: on Java every variety of surface— 
mountains, glens, and cultivated fields, the main land 
of Sumatra in sight, and islands dotted here and 
there on the sea, covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. As we neared the Bay of Anger, the 
island of “Thwart the Way,” in the centre of the 
Straits, came into view, as also two small rocks called 
“Cap” and “ Button,” on the Java side of the Straits. 
Native canoes were now seen rowing or paddling to- 
wards us from the shore, laden with the produce of 
their island, which they were anxious to barter with 
the people in the ship. The fruits consisted of cocoa 
nuts, bananas, and plantains, pine-apples, melons, 
pumpkins, shaddocks, and oranges, and the vegetables 
which I obtained were sweet potatoes, yams, cucum- 
bers, onions, and radishes. Supplies for the ship's use 
were abundant and cheap. One Malay sold all the 
contents of his boat for seven dollars, which consisted 
of a large quantity of sweet potatoes and yams, cocoa 
nuts, plantains, Fy apples, and seven dozen of ex- 
cellent fowls. The sheep which were brought off in 
boats, and which I also had an opportunity of seeing 
on shore, were more like goats than sheep, being 
covered with hair instead of wool, and having small 
legs and long heads and ears. Turtle, which we fre- 
quently saw on the surface of the water in the Straits, 
are very abundant, being caught in considerable 
quantities by the natives. Many other animals are 
ht in their boats for sale, but they are generally 
well known and common kinds. I observed several 
kinds of monkeys, musk deer (the small Javanese 
kind), Java sparrows, paraquets, green doves, minas, 
80 for their talking propensities,and various 
other well known animals, Judging from the ap- 
pearance the decks presented afterwards, the Java- 
nese. had had a considerable share of business, par- 
ticularly amongst the monkeys, for they were seen 
pre }in all parts of the ship before the mast, haying 
been purchased by the sailors to take home.’’ 





DR. ROBINSON'S REPLY TO SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
On my arrival here, two days since, I was surprised 
to find in the Athenaum of September 30, that Sir 
John Herschel has taken offence at the opinion which 
I have expressed respecting his father's forty-feet 
telescope; viz. that. “however honourable to the 
astronomer and to the king who constructed it, it 
must be regarded as a failure.” In these words I 
see nothing “derogatory” to Sir William Herschel, 
whose real fame is quite independent of that instru- 
ment; and if they are the only legitimate inferences 
from the facts which are before the public, they cannot 
be “unjust.” Those facts are unfortunately few, for 
Sir W. Herschel, in the. Philosophical Transactions, 
very seldom refers to observations made with this 
telescope, which, from the size of its mirror, I will 
call the four-feet : but they are sufficient to establish 
that it did not produce effects proportioned to its 
magnitude, that its maker did not employ it in cases 
which seemed imperatively to require it, and that 
he showed a marked reluctance to let others inspect 
it. Sir J. Herschel apparently wishes to narrow the 
question to “figure and polish,” but the true matter 
at issue is the performance of the telescope. We 
will, however, begin with figure. It is well known 
that Sir W. Herschel made his mirrors of a focal 
length, which bear a large ratio to their aperture ; 
his 9-inch mirror was of 10 feet focus, his 18.8 
20 ;, and on the same scale his 48 should have 
ties instead of 40. If, as Sh yea he 
is proportion in the smaller sizes, from 
that bedi not succeed so well with a shorter 
it was to.be expected that the change would 
injurious to the one. Besides, even were its 
perfect, according to all my experience, it 
must have been deformed by the mode in which it 
.,.was, supported—in an iron ring, where it must have 
rested at its lowest point, and upheld by a cross piece 
of the same substance, an arrangement which would 
| impair the definition of a much smaller instrument.* 


Hie 





The usual tests of this important quality are close | 
double stars; but of these I find none mentioned ; 
there are, however, two negative arguments which 


ay 
countable that it was used so little, unless mez 4 
that Sir W. Herschel felt that it was a “failure.” Itwas 
scarcely to be expected that he would come forward 





press on me the conviction that the four-feet defined 
ill, In the great nebula of Orion there is a star | 
6 Orionis, which appears quadruple in common tele- 
scopes. Struve, with the Dorpat achromatic of 9.6 | 
inches aperture, discovered a fifth, and (I believe) | 
Sir J. Herschel himself found a sixth, on looking 
into Sir James South's achromatic of twelve inches. 
Both are visible in Lord Rosse’s three-feet telescope, 
even when contracted to eighteen inches, and I see the 
sixth under favourable circumstances, even in my 
own of fifteen inches. Now these stars cannot have 
been visible in the four-feet telescope. That nebula 
was the first object on which it was turned in Febru- 
ary, 1787 ; it was again examined in January, 1811, 
“ina very clear view,” and it is quite impossible that 
such an observer as Sir W. Herschel could have over- 
looked them, especially the fifth: the sixth probably 
requiring a higher power to separate it than the tele- 
scope would bear. A similar conclusion must be 
drawn from his not using it to ascertain the existence 
of rings round the Georgium Sidus. This research 
requires, in a special degree, sharp definition, magni- 
fying power, and light ; and it seems absurd to use 
seven, ten, and twenty feet telescopes, when its testi- 
mony could be obtained. It is also evident, from 
the low powers recorded, that the focal image was 
imperfect. The highest that I can find mentioned 
is 400, and that only once ; 370 is the common one, 
employed even for such work as measuring the pro- 
tuberances of Saturn, or seeking multiple divisions 
of his ring; while higher powers, even up to 1,200, 
were used at the same time with smaller telescopes. 
Why he employed them when the other was in 
action, and almost exclusively in cases of micrometer 
measurements, seems hard of explanation, except on 
the admission of its imperfect definition. 

As to its illuminating power, which, with equal 
magnifying, must have been more than six times that 


of the 18.8-inch, even less is recorded. The discovery | sh 


of the satellites of Saturn, to which Sir J. Herschel 
refers, indicates no difference like this. His father him- 
self states, that “ both are within the reach of atwenty- 
feet telescope.” SirJ. Herschelissaid,in the Ast. Nach., 
to have observed both with that instrument; they 
are visible in Sir James South’s achromatic, and the 
sixth has been observed by Lamont with one of only 
eleven aperture. Even on the night when this was 
discovered (Phil. Trans., 1790, p. 463), it must have 
been easily seen with the mirror of 18.8; for after 
suspecting it to be a satellite in the four-feet, the 
other was employed to verify the conjecture. The 
seventh was discovered at its extreme elongation 
from the planet, and cannot have been very conspi- 
cuous: it is described as “ only a very small, lucid 
point in the telescope ;” and it is added, that “ except 
in very fine weather it cannot be seen well enough to 
take its place with accuracy.” If we consider that at 
this time the ring was nearly invisible, and the planet 
at the equator, this performance exhibits nothing 
surprising, nor do I think Sir John’s “ unequivocal 
proof” beyond the power of a good telescope of 
half its focal length and such an aperture as would 
now be given to it ; a size which I have no objection 
to call “ comparatively diminutive.” The observations 
of the Georgian satellites seem to have been made 
with telescopes of 18.8, and twenty-four inches aper- 
ture (Phil. Trans, 1815). The four-feet appears 
but twice, notwithstanding the faintness of these 
objects; nor have we any reason to suppose that it 
was much used even on nebule. I can find nothing 
on the subject, except the two notices respecting that 
in Orion ; though Sir W. Herschel’s views respecting 
these problematical bodies must have made the most 
perfect examination of them desirable. We must 
therefore suppose, either that it showed little more 
in them than the twenty-feet, or that its use was so 
inconvenient that he never had recourse to it but in 
cases of absolute necessity. Defining power is of 
use even with nebule, and, from the nature of its 
composition, the mirror could not reflect light in 
proportion to its surface; but still, it seems unac- 

* In reference to my assertion, that “ the principle of uni- 
form support had not been acted on,” I must explain it by 


stating, I was under.the im , that the twenty- 
feet reflector, when I saw it at Slough, in 1830,*was merely 








supported on folds of soft cloth; if this be Sir John Her- 
schel’s method, I think it inadequate for large mirrors. 


and proclaim this ; but he felt it necessary to account 
for his sparing employment of it in a remarkable 


, note (Phil. Trans. 1811). He says, “It should 


never be used but for objects which others will net 
reach ;” that “to look through one larger than required 
is loss of time ;” that moisture and ice settle on the 
large mirror; and that, “though well covered up, the 
polish of a mirror exposed like that of the forty-feet will 
only preserve its required lustre and delicacy about two 
years.” Now, as to the first of these excuses, no tele- 
scope will ever be “too large” for nebule ; that twenty 
feet is assuredly not large enough ; fer Lord Rosse's 
three-feet has shown that many of the figures of them 
given by Sir J. Herschel, are exceedingly defective,t 
In unfavourable states of the <ir, it may be necessary 
to contract the aperture, but this implies no loss ef 
time. Dew, or ice (in Ireland at least), is not of con- 
stant occurrence ; and tarnish to such an extent as is 
here indicated, is an evidence of “failure.” In fact, 
the mirror was not real speculum metal ; according to 
Smeaton’s letter (published in Sir William’s lifetime, 
aud not contradicted), it was composed of two parts 
bell metal and one white metal! What the latter may 
be I never could learn, but believe it to be an impure 
alloy, obtained in a certain stage of the refining of 
copper. At all events, the composition was lower than 
the 20-feet metal, though even that was far below 
what is now deemed essential to a good mirror. This 
deficiency of tin was probably designed to lessen the 
risk of casting; but it also lessened the light,and gave 
a liability to tarnish. Now let us look to dates. It 
was cast Feb. 16, 1788, apparently in an air furnace 
(as founders call it), which must have still further 
debased the metal: by Oct. 24 “it was brought to a 
pretty good figure and polish.” How much of this 
time wae pied by ling and grinding is not 
stated; “but, not satisfied, he continued to work 
upon it till August 27, 1789, when it gave a pretty 
arp image ; but large stars were a little affected 
with scattered light, owing to many ~-remaining 
scratches in the mirror.”’ On the following night he 
saw the sixth satellite, and “ dates from this time the 
finishing of the telescope.” It follows, that at least a 
year was expended in giving this imperfect polish. 
The tarnishing, however, went on twice as fast ; for 
he states, that on March &, 1790, “ the speculum being 
extremely tarnished, I did not expect to have seen 
so well as I did;” the object being the satellites of 
the Georgian, which he on that night also observes 
with the twenty-feet. As the duplicate speculum was 
useless, this does account in part for the instrument 
being idle ; but, assuredly, had this been all, so zeal- 
ous an observer would soon have recast that duplicate. 
I may add, that this contrasts very unfavourably 
with the three-feet mirrors of Lord Rosse, which re- 
tain on polish for several years, and are repolished 
in a day. 

My opinion of this telescope is necessarily founded 
on the facts published by Sir W. Herschel himself, for 
Iam not aware that he permitted any person except 
Dr. Vince to look into it. Troughton was refused. 
Lalande wrote to obtain permission, but got no reply. 
An excuse is, however, made for this want of courtesy 
in Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 339, whieh 
makes the matter worse; it was probably done by 
some injudicious friend, but it is impossible to read 
it without feeling that, as said in a similar instance, 
the author “ distrusted astronomers.” Several years 
later, Dr. Pearson (Rees’s Cycl. art. Telescope) says, 
“he was informed by the ingenious and. dexterous 
observer, that instruction and practice were 
to enable any other person to follow a star or planet 
with it, which is probably the reason why so few 
persons have been in a situation to form an 
tion of the merits of this transcendent instrument.” 
The reason is a bad one, but it establishes the fact, 
and for this I see no probable motive except the 
imperfection of the image. 

On these grounds I think myself justified in con- 
cluding that this telescope was deficient in defining 
power; that it had not light in proportion, to its size, 
and that it was inconvenient in use. I think no un- 








Bl of 
1 r; because Sir James South exhibited a drawing of 
it at the Royal Institution, last spring, which was with 
the three-feet. be 7 


+ As one instance, out of many, I will name his 
Messier ; 


it 
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> pang person, who reads Sir William’s papers 
with care, can think otherwise, and I know that 
others are of the same opinion. In stating my sen- 
timents, I trust I have not forgotten the respect due 
to his virtues and talents. With the exception of 
this weakness on the subject of his telescopes, which 
excited him to an attack on Schréter that cannot be 
justified, his moral character seems to have been 
without a stain ; the friends who survive him cherish 
his memory, and he fills a place in the records of 
Astronomy, more brilliant, if not more high, than that 
held by any other individual. His son himself does 
not feel this more strongly than I do, but even such 
feelings cannot be permitted to interfere with the 
pursuit of Truth.—I have the honour to be, &c. 


Oct. 12, 1843. T. R. Rosinson. 
Armagh Observatory. 





WORKS AT HAMPTON COURT. 

A recent visit to this palace, which is shown by 
increasing numbers of visitors to be still gaining in 
popularity, enables us to give our annual report of 
the progress of restorations, &c., and we record them 
not less for the information of our readers than to 
acknowledge the efficient custodyship of the Com- 
missioners of Woods, and their desire to promote the 
attraction of this palace. At the west entrance, the 
front of the north wing has been completely restored 
—proper mullions have taken the place of the un- 
sightly modern sashes in the windows, and the stone 
copings and ornaments have been completed. But 
the frontage only has been thus treated, whilst in the 
sides of the wing the window-sashes have been suf- 
fered to remain—let us hope, only for a season. The 
restorations are advancing, too, on the south wing. 
Two terra cotta busts of the series of Roman Em- 
coe presented by Leo X. to Cardinal Wolsey, 

we been inserted on the towers of the west entrance, 
which were probably removed when this part was 
restored some years ago. Little attention was then 
paid to the colour of the bricks, and their orange 
red does not match with the purple red of the ancient 
brick-work of the Cardinal’s palace. The busts on 
other towers have been restored. Ornamental chim- 
ney shafts are rising conspicuously everywhere in 
all the courts, 

The most important work, however, of the present 
has been the insertion of stained glass in the 
window at the eastern end of the great hall. 

Characteristic of the glass of the period, it is filled 
with genealogical and heraldic devices. The upper 
windows contain the arms of the kingdom of France, 
the kingdom of England, the lordship of Ireland, 
and the principality of Wales. In the openings of 
the arched head of the window are inserted rich 
foliage patterns on deep brightly coloured grounds. 
The effect is much lighter and more brilliant than at 
the opposite window, where the colours, chiefly blue, 
are too massive. The large window is divided into 
an upper and lower series of seven lights. In the 
centre of the lower are the arms of Edward III., 
below which a stock of broom—the Planta genista— 
Plantagenet, from which, on the dexter side, the 
branch of Lancaster springs, with its red roses, and 
on the sinister side that of York, with its white roses. 
These branches unite in the upper division in the 
arms of Henry VIII., above which is a figure of 
the burly monarch himself. At either side, both 
above and below, are the arms and badges of indi- 
viduals of the respective families of both branches ; 
on the Lancaster side those of John Beaufort Earl 
of Somerset, John Duke of Lancaster, John Beau- 
fort Duke of Somerset, Margaret Countess of Rich- 
mond, and Henry VII.; on the York branch, those 
of Edmond Duke of York, Richard Earl of Cam- 
bridge, Richard Duke of York, King Edward IV., 
and Elizabeth of York. The addition of this win- 
dow is a great improvement to the general effect of 
the hall; but it makes us feel the nakedness of those 
at the sides, which are still plain white glass. As an 
assemblage of colours, the new window is brilliant 
and tasteful, but the ground should have been suffi- 
ciently dark to show distinctly the white roses. At 


- present the roses are scarcely distinguishable, and in 


order to be intelligible to the visitors here, they 
should be as Oo es as the red roses, which are 
conspicuous. If any alteration were made—and it 

desirable—we would that the figure 


seems very 
of Henry VIII. should be relieved upon some darker 


. 





ground. At our visit, we observed the “entayled”’ 
work or carvings on one of the spandrels of the roof 
* picked” out with various colours and gilding, giving 
@ promise as though the rest would follow. ll this 
is progress in a right direction. Cavendish speaks 
thus of Wolsey’s palaces: (we modernize the 
spelling) — 

My buildings sumptuous, the roqfs with gold and bice 

Shone like the sun in mid-day sphere, 

Craftily entailed as cunning could devise, 

With images embossed, most lively did appear. 
But welcome as this colouring would be, we doubt 
if it should be preferred as the first of the works 
here remaining to be done. As pains seem to be 
taken from time to time to restore this Hall to its 
ancient splendour, we venture to offer a suggestion 
or two to the consideration of the authorities. At 
present there is a strange mixture of richness and 
poverty in the decorations, and a want of general 
harmony. Asa little matter involving but a small 
outlay, we would first call attention to the present 
miserable walls. The drab wash is odious. To har- 
monize the general effect, the walls seem to us to 
demand the first notice. The stencilling of them in 
fit colour and patterns, when once suitably chosen, 
would be a cheap and most important improvement. 
Care should be taken that neither the colours nor 
patterns injure the effect of the tapestry below. 
Perhaps some hue of green or crimson would be 
found to be suitable, but this could only be deter- 
mined by actual experiment. Next to the walls, the 
flooring calls for amendment. The naked, tasteless 
flag stones are altogether modern: even within the 
last forty years—and unfit for any ancient building. 
As late as the time when Lysons made his drawing 
of the Hall, it was paved with tiles—red tiles. There 
is conclusive evidence that it was “ ypaved with tyles” 
when originally built; but we incline to think that 
these must have been green with white patterns, 
being the colours of the Tudor livery. Until the 
floor is coloured, the effect of the Hall can never be 
complete, and the revived manufacture of the en- 
caustic tile offers a ready means of restoring this 
essential feature. Next in order, the remaining win- 
dows should be filled with coloured glass. Then we 
would get to the roof, which, whether more highly 
coloured or not, has always intrinsic merits enough 
to command attention; so that it may well remain 
the last to be touched. Before we got thus far, 
however, we should have taken down the banners 
and turned out the men in armour, whose places we 
would supply by statues of Henry VIII., Wol- 
sey, &e, 

There have been no recent changes of any im- 
portance in the pictures, Two of Sebastian Ricci’s, 
which were removed to the new chapel at Bucking- 
ham House, have been returned to the palace. The 
mystery and excitement about the chapel of CharlesI. 
(see Athen. No. 776), seems altogether exploded, and 
the room is given up, among others, to Lady Hill. 
Whether the old paintings in it have been taken 
down or not we have not heard: we certainly re- 
commend that they should be, and cleaned. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue case of the old “ legitimate” Drama seems to be 
hopeless: Tragedy is turned out of doors at Covent 
Garden, and not one of the score of metropolitan 
theatres, licensed by the Lord Chamberlain under the 
new Act, will give her house-room. Nor is Comedy 
in much better plight; being tolerated only until a 
troop of children and a posture master from Paris 
can be imported to prop up one patent theatre, as 
the ballet does the other. Sheridan, to be sure, 
has a field day now and then at the Haymarket: 
and the ‘School for Scandal’ has been played as an 
afterpiece this week in default of amusing farces, by 
way of prelude tothe prize comedy, which is to show 
at the Haymarket about the time when the prize 
cattle show at Smithfield. The result of the late 
attempt, by the Covent Garden manager, to dis- 
tribute the principal characters in Shakspeare’s 
tragedies between three performers, of certainly not 
first-rate abilities, on the principle of “turn and turn 
about,” was such as might have been expected—empty 
benches: Messrs. Vandenhoff, Phelps, and Anderson 
are res) ble tragedians in their way, but no“ com- 
bination of talent” such as they could offer, would 
attract audiences to a theatre whose very name 





conjures up recollections of Siddons, Kemble, and 
Young. In the case of a new play, people are con- 
tent with the best actors the stage affords; but 
mediocre representations of comedies and tragedies 
with which the humblest playgoer is familiar, and 
which are associated with the fame of a host of great 
names, will never attract an audience in these days: 
it is idle to expect it. The time when people went 
to the play to pass an evening for want of better 
amusement at home or elsewhere, and were content 
to enjoy the entertainment, such as it was—and it 
was a vast deal better than any we have at present 
—is gone by: it must be something extraordinary, 
either for novelty or excellence (which is, indeed, the 
greatest of all novelties) to draw them to Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden. And why should they be obliged 
to goat night in search of amusement to a neigh- 
bourhood which they so rarely visit by day? It is 
troublesome enough for persons who live in the 
neighbourhoods of the parks and squares, to have to 
go so far out of their way to see a play: but for the 
thousands who reside in the outskirts of the town, it is 
so inconvenient as to amount to an interdiction, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, and then the expense and late 
hours disincline them for a repetition of the fatiguing 
pleasure. If the mountain will not go to Mohammed, 
Mohammed must goto the mountain ; instead ofhaving 
half-a-dozen theatres in the space of a square mile 
round Covent Garden, let the suburbs each have 
their playhouse, as well as their concert and assembly 
rooms—orchestras are ambulatory to a certain extent, 
and musicians are migratory; why not make Mel- 
pomene locomotive, and revive the Thespian cart in 
the shape of an actor’s omnibus.with a managerial 
conductor. At all events, since the oldEnglish Drama 
is driven from Drury Lane and Covent Garden, let 
us hope it will find a home somewhere else. One 
good result of the new Act may be to lodge Shaks- 
peare under a roof where his poetry may be heard 
without being bawled out as if “the town-crier spoke 
the lines,” and actors may depict the emotions of the 
character, without distorting their features to make 
the grimaces visible at the house-tops: in short, a 
better school of acting may arise, if the best per- 
formers are in the habit of playing together on a 
small stage. As yet, however, we see no signs of 
Shakspearian aspirations among the minor managers: 
opera and ballet, melodrama and burlesque, divide 
the metropolitan theatres ; spectacle being a leading 
attraction at all of them. But the opportunity thus 
afforded to managers of making a choice of perform- 
ances, and the necessity for excellence in quality, will 
probably lead to the introduction of the division-of- 
labour principle into the theatrical world. We cannot 
enter into the merits of the differences between Mr. H. 
Wallack and his company: by closing the season on 
Saturday and commencing a new one on Monday, he 
got rid of some engagements which he found unprofit- 
able; and having done that, the accusation of “thwarting 
and crippling his plans” brought against persons who, 
though not named, were implied, might better have 
been spared; especially if, as would appear from 
some counter statements, it was hardly warranted by 
their conduct. The public, at any rate, will not hold 
the performers responsible for the failure of the 
manager’s scheme: indeed they were actually inter- 
ested in its success, since the closing of the theatre 
compels some of them to seek for engagements 
elsewhere. ‘ 

That clever composer, M. Ambroise Thomas, has 
just produced in Paris a successful three-act opera, 
* Mina,’ at the Opéra Comique. The instrumentation 
of this work is praised as being unusually felicitous 
and delicately finished: the story seems to be droll, 
though over-complicated for music: a fault, by the 
way, into which the French Jibrettists, encouraged 
by the neatness of their actors, and the quick appre- 
hension of their audiences, are increasingly falling: 
risking thereby universal acceptance and permanent 
popularity. A new tenor, M. Mengis, whose success 
at the recent festival at Fribourg was great, is about 
to be tried at the Académie. M. Moscheles has given 
a matinée in Paris, with great success: some of his 
new compositions appear to have been more than usu- 
ally welcome—a natural rebound in taste, after the 
long-drawn triumph of the sickly operatic fantasia. 
But a desire for what is sterling rather than showy 


in Art is certainly gaining ground in France. We 
find choruses by Handel, ‘Mendelsohn, and Beethos 
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ven, sung at the performances of the Conservatoire at 
Marseilles: and everywhere notices of a“ movement” 
in the cause of church music. Here, by the way, we 
may announce the first step in the Copyright question 
which directly touches Music and the Drama, made 
in the treaty betwixt the French and Sardinian 
governments, which includes the rights of the mu- 
sician and the dramatist, as well as of the author, the 
artist, and the designer. 

At home, we have but a bad report of the Edin- 
burgh Festival ; the receipts of which, it is said, have 
fallen 2,0002. short of the expenses. Mr. Hatton, 
whose cleverness in many musical departments is 
well known, and whose compositions, as we have more 
than once observed, are above the average standard, 
has started for Vienna; there to bring out an opera 
under the auspices of Staudigl. We are told, too, 
that that eminent singer will return to us next year in 
his proper position—namely, as main prop to a Ger- 
man musical company, which is to be directed by 
Conradin Kreutzer. 


On Thursday morning last there was a full per- 
formance at Westminster Abbey of Tallis’s Service, 
which filled the church with unusual throngs. The 
choir was greatly augmented for the occasion, but 
though not absolutely at fault, performed many por- 
tions of the service timidly and uncertainly, as if the 
practice and the confidence which knowledge inspires 
were wanting. Yet, notwithstanding the imperfect 
execution, the penitential impressiveness of this an- 
cient music was of too deep a character to be wholly 
lost. 

The Rev. Dr. Wolff started on Saturday last, 
from Portsmouth, for Constantinople, vid Malta; 
from thence to proceed, as best he may, to Bokhara, 
to ascertain the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly. The Oriental Steam Packet Company gave 
the reverend gentleman a passage at one half the usual 
charge ; and this liberality was, we are ashamed to 
say, of importance ; for the subscription which is to 
determine the fate and (as many of the best informed 
believe) effect the release of two distinguished coun- 
trymen—officers who were thrown into prison so long 
since as 1838, when employed on public service—goes 
on but slowly : 500/. only was required, Dr. Wolff's 
services being gratuitous, and yet little more than 
half that amount has been raised. 


A Correspondent just returned from the Pyrenees 
thus writes to us: —“ In my wanderings this autumn 
I accompanied the director of the mines lately 
opened near the famous Port de Venasque, to within 
a few feet of the summit of the extraordinary natural 
obelisk, called the Pic de Picade, and we there dis- 
covered the remains of a gallery about 200 feet long, 
piercing a rich vein of lead ore. The director, a person 
of great intelligence, at once pronounced the work to 
have been executed by the Romans, and as it is well 
known that the latter were acquainted with the 
mineral wealth of the Pyrenean mountains, I have 
no doubt of the correctness of his opinion. The 
wonder consists in the situation of this shaft; and 
when I state that it occupied eight hours of almost 
perpendicular climbing, surmounting the most fright- 
ful precipices, to attain it, some idea may be formed 
of the difficulties attendant upon the execution of 
the work. The mines, which are at the base of the 
Pic, have only been opened during the summer, and 
when I visited them early in September, were yield- 
ing loz. of silver in 131b. of lead.” 


The long-meditated project of piercing the Isthmus 
of Panama, for the junction of the two great Oceans, 
is daily more and more attracting the attention of 
nations, as its importance is continually enhanced 
by the new relations which the gigantic conquests of 
discovery abroad and Science at home, are establish- 
ing between the various portions of the globe. In 
addition to the active inquiries and experiments in 
which, as is well known to our readers, both England 
and America have long been engaged with this view, 
the French government has now despatched a mining 
engineer of distinction, M. Napoléon Garella, to 
make a careful examination of the Isthmus, and 
report on the most eligible direction which a canal of 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
can take. 

We had the pleasure lately to announce, that Her 
Majesty had conferred a pension on the widow of Sir 
Charles Bell, We are now enabled to give a copy 


* 





of Sir Robt. Peel's letter, in which he communicated 
the circumstance to Lady Bell :— 
“ Whitehall, Sept. 4. 

** Mapam,—I have had great pleasure in recommending 
to Her Majesty, that in consideration of the high attain- 
ments of your lamented husband, and the services rendered 
by him to the cause of science, a pension of one hundred 
pounds per annum for your life, shall be granted to you, 
from that very limited fund which parliament has placed at 
the disposal of the Crown for the reward and encouragement 
of scientific labours. This pension, small in amount as it 
necessarily is, will perhaps be acceptable to you as a public 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Crown, of the distin- 
guished merit of Sir Charles Bell. I have the honour to be, 
Madam, Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Ropert Pee.” 

Mr. Bernhard Smith has just put forth a clever 
and forcible medallion of Capt. James Ross. Pos- 
sibly one or two of the characteristic traits of the 
original may have been a little exaggerated, but the 
general treatment of the head does the artist credit. 
We may as well add to this paragraph, as a circum- 
stance not unlikely to have its influences on the 
talked-of North Polar Expedition, that the marriage 
of the gallant officer was yesterday announced in the 
daily papers. 

The Portsmouth Herald mentions that a letter has 
been received from an ofticer of Her Majesty's survey- 
ing ship Samarang, Capt. Sir E. Belcher, reporting 
that the vessel had struck on a rock while surveying 
ariver in Borneo, and would in all probability be- 
come a wreck, She was returning down the river, the 
current and tide setting out at the rate of twelve or 
thirteen miles per hour, when she was swept on a 
sunken rock; the tide leaving her so very rapidly 
that there was no time to get out shores to keep her 
upright, consequently she fell over on her side and 
filled with water. No lives were lost, but the stores 
and effects of the crew will be all damaged, if not lost. 
She sailed from Portsmouth for the China seas early 
last spring, and was expected to be absent six years, 
being fitted purposely for surveying, having on board 
most valuable and complete astronomical and survey- 
ing instruments. 

As to the new British Museum, about which 
our correspondents so often inquire, we can only say 
that the building progresses, somewhat like the Sink- 
ing-fund, by fits, but we hope more towards its object. 
Dr. Franz Kugler speaks about “ organic life and 
motion” as incident to architectural productions 
(vide our notice, No. 830); this may explain the 
slow advance of Sir Robert Smirke’s edifice, whose 
dimensions are rather heavy, and its members, if 
indeed motive organs, not endowed with much ani- 
mation, unless it be “ still-life.” But no doubt our 
great Doric architect builds, as Zeuxis painted, for 
posterity ; at least his Museum appears little intended 
for the use of present times. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. Open from Ten till Five.—N.B. e Gloria, from 

dn’s Service, No. 1, will be perf d during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—FIRST PUBLIC 
EXHIBITION of Two im it Discoveries in Science, viz.— 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, which pro- 
duces eight times the quantity of Electricity of any other machine yet 
known, and which will be exhibited D; at Three o’Clock, and at 
Eight in the Evening; and LONGB OM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE, shoving Coen in NATURAL HISTORY in all their 
varied Colours. LECTURES Daily on CHEMISTRY and NATU- 
RAL a, by Dr. Bachhoffner. The 

ment o! e 


management of Mr. > Os- 
MORAMIC PICTURES, MODELS of all kinds of MACHINERY 
in MOTION, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. Conductor of 
the Band, T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. Open Mornings and Evenings, 
except Saturday Evenings. Admission 1s.—Schools Half-price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturat Socrery.—Oct, 3.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq.,in the chair. W. Aldam, Esq., M.P., W. 
Ainslie, Esq.,and the Earl of Mansfield, were elected 
Fellows. From the Duke of Northumberland wasa 
remarkable cut specimen of Elate sylvestris, one of 
those noble Palm-Trees which can only be cultivated in 
large conservatories. This plant possesses little beauty 
in its flowers, but produces panicles bearing a mul- 
titude of very pretty, oblong, orange-coloured berries, 
with a very curious flat stem, strong and tough, differ- 
ing much from the usual form, and presenting a good 
subject for physiological investigation. Lord Blan- 
tyre sent, from G w, Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
weighing 1lb. 7oz. and 1lb.80z., that had been grown 
on a flued wall in the open air, where, notwithstand- 











ing the unpropitious weather in spring and in the 
early part of summer, they finely s 

tifully coloured, The gardener stated that the 
vines produce an abundant crop and ripen their fruit 
in good time, and that some of the bunches which 
were not so ripe as those sent were twice as large, but 
that the berries were not quite so well swelled, 


fixed close to the face of the wall, with « hole in the 
end to allow the vine to pass without being bruised. 
The bunches, although beautifully coloured, were very 
small, but those unprotected in this manner were 
miserable little things. From Sir G. Staunton was 
a bunch of bananas, weighing upwards of 129 lb, 
The plant on which it grew was imported a few years 
ago from St. Helena, to the Edinburgh Royal Botanic 
Garden. Mrs. Mason sent a curious specimen of a 
Trumpet Gourd, measuring 4 feet 2 inches long. 
From G. T. Lay Esq., Interpreter to her Majesty's 
mission, China, was fruit of the Wung Kwo or Shan 
Le, the red fruit, or wild apple, of the Chinese, which 
appears to be a kind of Crategus. These unfortu- 
nately were much decayed and shrivelled up, so that 
it was impossible to say what the quality once had 
been. It is stated by Mr, Lay that the pulp is made 
into red translucent cakes, which are very pleasantly 
tasted, and may be eaten freely without fear of indi- 
gestive flatulency or fulness. Mr. Green sent some 
excellent fruit of Williams's Bon Chrétien Pear, also 
two Catillac Pears. Mr. Green stated that “ the tree 
on which these grew was formerly a Catillac, and that 
it grew very vigorously, as this sort usually does, but 
did not bear well ; the fruit was alsosmall and cracked ; 
in consequence of which the tree was headed back, 
and grafted with Williams's Bon Chrétien, which has 
always produced fine fruit ever since it came into 
bearing.” He also stated that “ the two Catillac Pears 
sent grew upon a branch of the same tree, which was 
allowed to remain where one of the grafts had failed ; 
this branch, ever since the began to bear, has 
borne abundantly, and the fruit has beer of much 
finer quality than what it was before the other sort 
was worked upon the tree.” 

Oct. 17.—R. W. Barchard, Esq., in the chair. 
The show of flowers was good. From Messrs. Veitch 
and Son, of Exeter, was a shrivelled specimen of 
Dolichos purpureus ; it had arrived in bad condition, 
owing to its being packed in dry cotton, which in 
that state absorbs all the moisture of leaves and 
flowers. The best way of transmitting specimens of 
cut plants to a distance, is to wrap them up in damp 
coarse brown paper, which will preserve their bea’ 
for a considerable length of time; or if cotton 
used it should at all events be well damped and 
separated from the plants by folds of paper. The 
plant from which this specimen was cut, is said to 
have been only a few months old, and not more than 
two feet high, with no fewer than 10 spikes of bloom, 
besides‘ the one that was sent. M. Wilson, Esq., 
exhibited two magnificent bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria grapes; also a very large bunch of the 
white Nice, weighing ‘no less than 5lb, 7oz. Sir G. 
Staunton, Bart., sent fruit of the purple Guava 
Psidium Cattleyanum, from a plant which has 
duced fruit in abundance since June; also of 
the Passiflora quadrangularis, which measured 9 inches 
long by 54 inches in diameter, and weighed 3lb.; 
together with fruit of the Akee tree, Blighia sapida, 
and of the Laurel-leaved Granadilla, or Water Lemon 
—the Pomme de Liane of the French. This plant 
is a native of the West Indies, and not very frequently 
seen in this country; the pulp, which is inclosed 
within a very pretty orange-coloured rind, marked 
with green spots, is what is eatable ; it is rather acid 
to the taste, and agreeable in hot countries. From 
Mr. Osborn, was a cut specimen, from North America, 
of Shepherdia ar, covered with clusters of er 
dark red berries, like those of the Pyracantha, whi 
were said to have arrived to only about one-third 
their usual size when ripe. The tree from which 
this specimen was taken is stated to be 25 feet 
and about the same in breadth, quite covered with, 
fruit ; it never bears fruit in this country, because all 
the plants here are male. When the females shall 
have been procured from North America, they will 
be most valuable hardy shrubs. From the 
of the Society were the following plants, viz., Fabiana 
imbricata, Mahernia incisa, Phyllocladus asplenifolius, 
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Berberis actinacantha, and Fuchsia globosa, which 
were placed in Brown’s patent pots about the begin- 
ning of June, and were fully exposed to the sun, along 
with other plants in the common pots, These were 
flowering beautifully, the foliage was perfectly green 
and healthy, and the plants had never lost a leaf. 
The principal advantage in the double pots is, that 
plants placed in them in very hot weather, and ex- 
posed to the sun, only require watering, on an average, 
once, where those in the common pots require it 
three times; there must not, however, be any water 
admitted into the cavity in the side of the pots, as 
from their porous nature the water passes through 
and keeps the soil too damp. They seem to answer 
all kinds of plants very well, except in damp or con- 
tinued wet weather; they require rather more drainage 
than the common pot in order to guard against excess 
of moisture. 


. MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuxs. Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lang.—Whether they be regarded as a 
musical plague or blessing, it is certain that Donni- 
zetti'’s works are at this moment being played or in 
0 eer all over Europe. He is understood to 

ve promised an opera for next year’s Carnival at 
Naples: his ‘Maria di Rohan’ is preparing at the 
Italian Opera House at Paris, his ‘Don Sebastian’ 
at L’Académie Royale. In every German town, 
where the prima donna imagines herself capable of a 
roulade, his ‘Elisir’ is a stock-piece: in many his 
* Belisario.’ Within the week, we in London have 
glanced over his ‘ Requiem,’ the first fruits of the 
composer's Viennese kapell-meistership, of which more 
on some future day. We have been everywhere 
arrested by announcements of an English version of 
his ‘ Don Pasquale,’ to be given to-night at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, to replace his ‘Lucia,’ and we must 
now take pen in hand to report on the presentment 
of his ‘ Favorite’ at Drury Lane on Wednesday last. 
This opera owes its success in England to the striking 
nature of one or two situations, and to the admirable 
manner. in which it has been got up. The story is 
not agreeable. A young Spanish novice (Mr. Tem- 
pleton) is dismissed from his monastery by its supe- 
rior (Mr. Borrani), in compassion to “ the wandering 
t ts and vain imaginations,” which make ‘the 
impending vow intolerable. These centre upon 
a mysterious lady (Miss Romer), who accords him 
an interview on his release, and presents him 
with a commission in the army of King Alphonso 
of Spain. Next, in a scene between the aforesaid 
King (Mr. Leffler) and the aforesaid Leonora, we 
discover the latter to be a royal mistress; and we 
see her exposed to the anathema of the Church, which 
the menarch dares not brave by raising her to share 
his throne. By way of middle course, King Alphonso 
resolves to make over the lady to Ferdinand, who has 
just arrived from the wars, and to gild the shame of 
such a wedding by the additional gift of a marquisate. 
The unconscious soldier, happy to regain the myste- 
rious lady of his vows, falls into the snare, and marries 
her: learns, on issuing from the chapel how he has 
been practised upon; throws off honours, titles, and 
bride with indignant scorn, re-enters the cloister, and 
takes the irrevocable vow. The lady becomes a nun, 
seeks the monastery in which he has taken refuge 
(rather a heterodox proceeding, but opera scribes 
are capable of breaking even the rule of La Trappe), 
and dies in his arms. The music to this tale of passion, 
though skilfully put together, is tame and unexciting. 
Here and there a glimpse of pretty melody occurs, 
as in the chorus and ballet of the second scene ; here 
and there a large cantabile : the finale to the third act is 

According to Donnizetti’s established effective receipt, 
and the opening of the fourth, grave and imposing ; but 
the whole four acts together are not worth any dozen 
bars out of ‘Guillaume Tell.” The opera was sung 
and acted with a finish and a propriety, most welcome, 
as indicating the general advance made in our musical 
We never saw Miss Romer to such ad- 

vantage ; her personation of Leonora being full of feel- 

ing and clear of extravagance. The music (written for 
Stoltz, a low mezzo-soprano) lies in too grave 

*@ teale for her voice, but she gave it with unusual re- 
We may say as much for Mr. Templeton, 

who the heavy disadvantage of appearing in a 





part filled—and how filled !—by Duprez: Mr. Bor- 
rani, too, has gained certainty of intonation since he 
made his début at Covent Garden. e scenes are 
beautiful: especially the cloister picture in the fourth 
act, which is one of Mr. Grieve's happiest efforts. In 
the ballet, which is part of the opera, Mdlle. Carlotta 
Grisi and M. Petipa do wonders in a grand duett. 
After Elssler, the lady is our first danseuse, being 
more refined in style and various in step than Cerito. 
The popular furore for this part of the entertainment 
is a comical exaggeration of the enthusiasm of the 
past Italian opera season; Mdile. Galby, and Miss 
Clara Webster, and Mad. Proche Giubelei each win- 
ning her own encore ! The only blot on the‘ Favorite’ 
(the materials attainable being taken into the ac- 
count) is in the translation of the libret/o, which is bad 
beyond old-established precedent. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 9,—A letter was 
received from M. Demidoff, containing some metear- 
ological observations made on his estate of Nijne- 
Taguilsk, in Russia. The tables for 1841 are remark- 
able. In the column under the head “ Thermome- 
trical Observations” we find that, during that year 
the temperature was at one time 99} of Fahrenheit, 
and at another 33} below zero of Fahrenheit.—A 
communication was received from M. Fournet, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Sciences at Lyons, on zones 
without rains and deserts. His conclusions are—1. 
That, as regards tropical rains, we are to form two 
great atmospherical divisions, one comprising the re- 
gions subject to trade winds, the other those in which 
there are monsoons, 2. That the latter do not imply 
absalute deserts, as the alternate action of the mon- 
soons brings rains, 3. That the effects of tropical 
heat, favoured by some accessory causes, may pro- 
duce small local deserts, or at least great general ari- 
dity. 4. That, in the division of the trade-winds, 
lowlands of uniform structure situated between the 
zones of intertropical and subtropical rains, receive 
no rains, and are therefore condemned to absolute 
drought. 5. A great elevation of the land, in the 
form of a plateau, may determine rain: and, that a 
very great irregularity in the land may completely 
change the normal order of things, by causing rains out 
of season, even in the tropics. A communication was 
received from M. Moreau de Jonnés, on the statistics 
of population and crime. According to M. Moreau 
de Jonnés, the number of crimes generally falls 
far short of what it is in England. He has found 
by the authentic tables published in England in 1842, 
with thesanction of the Home Office, that the numberof 
persons there condemned, for crimes and offences of 
various kinds, was nearly four times greater, in the 
relative proportion of the population at large, than it 
was in France during the year 1841—the latest 
period up to which official returns have been 
made. He also communicated some curious facts 
respecting the amelioration which the physical con- 
dition of the people of France has undergone. He 
stated that in the year 1700 the number of persons 
who ate wheaten bread in France was 6,670,000, or 
33 per cent. of the entire population of that period. 
In 1760, the proportion of the population who ate 
wheaten bread was as to that fed on inferior grain 40 
per cent.; in 1818, 45 percent. ; andin 1840, 60 per 
cent.—A letter was received from M. Millot, stating 
that he had discovered a solvent for the stone in the 
bladder. M. Millot states that having been induced, 
in the course of some experiments, and reasoning by 
analogy, to suppose that the gastric juice of animals 
would dissolve a calculus, he tried this liquid repeat- 
edly, and always with success, The information is 
thus far important; but it does not appear that M. 
Millot has ever tried the gastric juice upon the living 
organ. His experiments have been performed upon 
calculi in his own laboratory. Is it certain that the 
result would be as satisfactory ifthe experiment were 
tried upon the living subject ? 

Archaological Discovery, in different parts of the 
Continent, has of late furnished a.variety of interest- 
ing particulars, some of which we may lay before 
our readers. M. Batr, who has recently returned 
from a journey undertaken, by desire of the Go- 
vernment, into the northern regions of Russia, for 
the purpose of making a geological survey thereof, 





has discovered in Lapland, Nova Zembla, and some 
of the islands lying near the coasts of Finland—par- 
ticularly in Wiez, which is all but desert—several 
subterranean stone labyrinths, The natives whom 
M. Baér interrogated as to the origin or desti- 
nation of these labyrinths, knew nothing of them, 
save that they were called Babylons, and held in such 
veneration that the people were afraid to touch them. 
M. Baér has brought away drawings, which he is 
about shortly to publish, for the speculations of the 
learned and curious.—The excavations in the forest 
of Bretonne, in France, continue to yield interesting 
results. A bath has been laid open, reached 
by a staircase in hewn stone. A bronze hatchet, 
fragments of mosaic, cups and rings in bronze, 
broken household vessels, oyster-shells, bones of 
human beings and of animals, continue to keep 
attention alive. A substance found in a vase 
broken by the pick-axe of a labourer, long puzzled 
the science of the Normans; but an elaborate 
analysis has shown it to be a composition of cobalt, 
known as smalth, mixed with carbonate of lime, 
and used, no doubt, for painting frescoes—In the 
forest of Cornouet (Finistére), not far from the 
ruins of the castle of that name, which over- 
hangs the waters of the Isole, have been dis- 
covered some valuable antiquities; amongst others, 
a tomb, composed of stones, joined together with a 
cement of a brown colour, partaking of the character 
of wax, but hardening to the consistency of stone on 
exposure to the air. The tomb contained a chain of 
massive gold, whose circular links are in good preser- 
vation. The rings are of different sizes, two and two, 
and formed each of four thick gold threads. On the 
pavement of the tomb were found as many small 
arrows, of sharp and transparent flint, as the chain 
has rings, a sword, and three lance-heads, one of 
silver, The tomb is supposed to be that of a dis- 
tinguished Gaulish military chief.—A letter from 
Dieppe says :— The excavations at St. Marguerite, 
have brought to light six rooms in mosaic, and some 
skeletons, near several of which were found pieces of 
armour, coins, and fragments of vases. A complete 
Roman villa, in fact, has been laid bare. The size 
of the skeletons is small, and it is conjectured that 
they were young men of from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age."—A student at Bayonne has made a curious 
discovery in a plain not far from the commune of 
Lalonquette, in the canton of Théze. In the centre 
of a little hillock, a few feet only below the sur- 
face lay, and has lain for centuries, an admirable 

ic. The col are three—red, white, and black. 
The divisions—the largest of which do not exceed 
twenty millimétres in length, by twelve in breadth,— 
affect the most varied forms, and compose in their ar- 
rangement, not landscapes nor scenes of animated 
nature, but figures perfectly regular, circles single or 
concentric, polygons, lozenges, trapeziums, and some- 
times hearts. So admirably, too, are they combined, 
that in the whole extent of two hundred square 
métres, which the mosaic covers, there is nothing ap- 
proaching to monotony. This magnificent pavement 
rests on a bed of cement about three centimétres in 
thickness. Under the cement is a layer of mortar 
mixed with sand, brick, and quicklime, and the 
whole is on a pavement of large flint-stones, fixed 
in a bed of argillaceous earth. 

Galileo.—Some manuscripts of Galileo which were 
presumed to havé been lost, or burned by order of 
the Inquisition, have been found among some old ar- 
chives in the Palazzi Pitti. This discovery has 
created a wonderful degree of interest in Florence. 
It proves that the Inquisition, which was accused, 
may be calumniated ; a fact of which many persons 
entertained considerable doubt. Be that as it may, 
the manuscripts, besides being objects of curiosity, 
are likely to be useful to astronomical science, in- 
asmuch as they contain information respecting the 
eclipses of former times, a course of the satellites of 
Jupiter, subjects to which Galileo directed great at- 
tention.— Foreign Quarterly. 

Female Académie Frangaise.—M. de Castellane has 
at length succeeded in carrying into effect his long- 
cherished scheme of founding in Paris a female 
* Académie Frangaise.’ Among the objects proposed 
by the institution are—The distribution of medals to 
the authoresses of remarkable works ; the encourage- 
ment of young females .in their first literary essays, 
and the defrayal of the expenses of printing their 
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works ; affording pecuniary aid to literary women in 
straitened circumstances, and providing for the chil- 
dren of those who die in poverty. Among the ladies 
who are already chosen members of the new Academy 
are, Mmes. Georges Sand, Emile de Girardin, De 
Bawr, Virginie Ancelot, Anna des Essarts, Clemence 
Robert, Charles baud, Princesse de Craon, Eu- 
génie Foa, Mélanie Waldor, Anais Ségalas, D’Helf, 
Comtesse Merlin, and several distinguished female 
painters and musicians.—Foreign Quarterly. 
Extinguishing Fires.—A Vienna letter states that 
a M. Dietrich, of Gratz, has invented a powder which 
has the effect of extinguishing fire. Several very 
successful experiments are stated to have been made, 


The Fate of Genius and of Widows.—From a sketch 
of ‘Street Corner Loungers’ in the Democratic Review, 
U.S.—* As for goin’ home, Billy Bunkers,” said he 
one day in confidence to the long lad with the short 
roundabout, who leans upon the opposite side of the 
lamp-post ; “as for goin’ home, Billy, savin’ and ex- 
ceptin’ when you can’t help it, why it’s perfectly 
redicklis. If people’s opinyins could be made to 
agree, that would be one thing, and you might go 
home. But as these opinyins don’t agree, why that’s 
another thing, and it’s best to clear out and keep out, 
jist as long as you kin. What's your sitivation when 
you do go home? There's the old man, and there’s 
the old voman, and the rest of them, hurtin’ your 
feelings as bad as if they was killin’ kittens with a 
brick-bat, As soon as you're inside of the door, they 
sing out, ‘Eh, waggybone! Ho! ho! lazyboots! 
ain’t you most "dead a workin’ so hard ?—t’aint good 
for your wholesome to be so all-fired industrious ! " 
That's the way they keep a goin’ on, aggravatin’ you 
for everlastin’, They don’t understand my complaint 
—they can’t understand a man that’s lookin’ up to 
better things. I tell you, Billy,” exclaimed Nicholas, 
with tears in his eyes, “when a feller’s any sort of a 
feller, like you and me—” “Yes,” replied Billy, 
complacently ; “we're the fellers—it takes us.” 
“ When a feller’s any sort of a feller, to be ketched 
at home is little better than bein’ a mouse in a wire- 
trap. Common people, Billy—low, ornery, common 
people, can’t make it out when natur’s raised a 
gentleman in the family—a gentleman all complete, 
only the money's been forgot. Ifa man won't work 
all the time—day in and day out—if he smokes by 

the fire or whistles out of the winder, the very gals 
bump agin him, and say, ‘Get out of the way, loaf!’ 
Now what I say is this—if people hasn’t had genteel 
fotchin’ up, you can no more expect ’em to behave as 
if they had been fotched upgenteel, than you kin make 
out of a broomhandle.” “That are a fact!” 
ejaculated Billy Bunkers, with emphasis, for Billy has 
experienced, i in his time, treatment at home some- 
what similar to that complained of by Nicholas 
Nollikins, “ But, Billy, never mind, and keep not a 
lettin’ on,” continued Nollikins, and a beam of hape 
irradiated his otherwise saturnine countenance ; “the 
world’s a railroad, and the cars is comin’—all we'll 
have to do is to jump in, chalked free. There will 
be a time—something must happen. Rich widders 
are about yet, though they are snapped up so fast. 
Rich widders, Billy, are ‘special providences,’ sent 
here like rafts to pick up deservin’ chaps when they 
can’t swim no longer. When you've bin down twy’st, 
Billy, and are jist off agin, then comes the widder a 
floatin’ along. Why, splatterdocks is nothin’ to it, 
and a widder is the best of all life-preservers when a 
man is most a case, like you and me.” “ Well, I’m 
not perticklar, not I, nor never was. I'll take a 
widder, for my part, if she’s got the mint-drops, and 
never ask no questions. I’m not proud—never was 
harrystocratic—I drinks with anybody, and smokes 
all the cigars they give me. What's the use of bein’ 
stuck up, stiffy? It’s my principle that other folks 
are nearly as good as me, if they’re not constables nor 
aldermen. I can’t stand them sort.” “ No, Billy,” 
said Nollikins, with an encouraging smile, “no, 
Billy; such indiwidooals as them don’t know human 
natur.” 





To ConresponpEnts.—S. T.—C.—T. W.—received. 

We cannot publish Mr. Brook's letter. If we were to apen 
our columns to every author who is inclined to dispute our 
judgment on all points in which that judgment is unfavour- 
ble to him, we should be obliged to pub-lish a controversial 
Supplement every week—which Supplement our readers 
would throw into the fire, 
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icle, 
classes of society, makes it an es; ly valuable 
. Ad - Bccepresemenes which are addressed to the in- 
weal er advantage is, that the work 

is one not only of daily t 
so that aa bst only are constantly under the eye of 


is enable vent prod & thomeslves of the columns of the 











* Gardeners’ the scale of Ch has been fixed 
teas arges has ta xed as 
space of Foor lines and under (body type) O04 < 
Every Five lines pines Dero wove NLY cecceee . ’ : 
Gardeners’ Chronicle a ee a 

3, Charles es Stree, C onak Garden, 


jority. Setting aside the 
po Boo of fashion, as well a the dicta of speculation, he has 








sought the f of his in the properties of 
light, ana 5 in the laws of visual s sensation, by which these 
artis v4 and The truths to whic 


are fund 


and i able : and the = 
ahgsione which he has o— from them will admit of no mo- 
dification either from taste or fashion. we ie standing some 
trivial points of difference between Mr. Hay’s views and our 
own, we have derived the greatest pleasure from the perusal of 
these works. ts are at c, Compass with accuracy and even 
d views are distinctly brought before 
the reader, on stated with that modesty which characterizes 
genius, and ee aa which indicates truth." — Edinburgh 
Review, Octob 
h. -—! Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 














Joun Weave, 59, High Holborn, London. 


EEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S POCKET- 
BOOK FOR THE YEAR 1 
prising numerous Problems, Rules, and "Tables, deduced 
ations, and recent 
ed experiments on Materials of ‘Construction, Ma- 
4 » Water Wheels, Steam Engines, &c.; 
Together with 





from 
well-a, 


AN 
Containing, besides the usual matter connected with the year, a 
variety of popular 7 —— information, and a complete Diary 
for Cash A &c. In tuck, price 6s. 








VOL. VI. OF THE 
PAPERS OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
t rty W ilitary, 
enocing and ‘Mechanical Engineeri in Works. 
Extra ‘h boards, in 4to. price 1/. 16s. 


WEALE’S 
QUARTERLY ie al ARCHITECTURE, 
1. Besays on f wind ieb hi fe t 
Pa oA of thoy Powers of the Mind +4 ch have reference to | ” 
+ epee cance Woolwich Union. By R. P. 


3. es of Norway + 5 A engravi 
‘ “Yate William Vitruvius Morrison, Architect, of 


«bat Glass of York Ch * 
. ° be Yor! arches. By Messrs. Bell 
Part I. in 4to. Several Plates. Price 7s. 





WEALE’S 
QUARTERLY a Po ENGINEERING, 


lechanical Asvemgpasenta ———  Peculiari ities of the Kamschatk 
te of War. With four engravings. x4 


pererett. 
5. Hints on me [mprovemonts of the yon ' Engine. By 


Part I. in 4to. Several Plates. Price 7s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL PASLEY’S WORK ON THE 
CONDUCTING THE PRACTICAL OPERATIONS OF 


A E. 
Two vols. in one, 8vo. Price 12s. 


Price 20s., containing 30 Illustrations and Letterpress, 
THE Me pt OF ANTIQ 


ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. Incor- 
porated by Charter of Queen Anne, ae D. 1706, 13,Serjeants’ Inn, 
t-street, London. Director: 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Devon William ireretts Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong,KEsq. = ot 
one Barker, Esq. Mr. Rectoant ieee 








rancis . M.D. James Mountague 

The —_, Frederick Byng Mark Besuchampbeaccek, Esq. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. Theophilus ‘Thompson, M. 
Every pa on whose life an assurance is effected for one 


or more Shares, whether for his own benefit, or by a contri- 

butor having an interest in his life, is admitted a member of 
the Corporation. 

i whole Ste a are divided qmong the representatives 

proportion to the 

amount of thelr imaaiee assurances, and wit thout reference to 

th a Senge of time during which the Policy may have been in 





There is no proprietary body,_no commission is allowed to 
—and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the 





Stal sible ex, pages the profits are, therefore, the utmost 
a 
teseinnatane sien T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
HE WESTMINSTER 


and GENERAL LIFE — 
ASSOCIATIO 


At . weet aa OFFICE, 
7, King-street, ces were 





Trustees—G. Dodd, M.P. Georse, More 
Lake Dl a | Goreme Wr ii, Merrick. 

irectors— William Aldous, Esq. "a Douglas Mercer 

George Barcla iy pea. Richard Mott, Esq. 

Frederick Rk. P. Barlow, Esq.| Wm. M. Nurse, Esq. 

Henry Fredk. Cooper, Esq. Thomas Parker. 

aooese Cernell, fsa. pogo — iq. 

illiam Crake, eo. Pitt. 
Luke T. Flood Esq. Edward 8. Ste; 


. henson, Esq. 
ee B. France, Esq. John Sees. 5 


J. p, Esq. 
m Knigh' Howell Len PVallotton, s 
Charles Mayhew, might, _ SAW ate 
John Chas. Bu ne “James Tilbury, Esq. 
The Rev. Geo. Fi rpemme: acs | 8 John Walls, Esa. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, 34.D.. -D., 31, New Bridge-street, 


Su: ames M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burli street. 
pelialier— rommee | Bu ayne, ig. 1 160, Oxfo street. 


. 43, Charing-cross. 

POIVIDEND: or “TH PROFITS “0 THis Soctery 

was DECLAK RED Sonik THE Ist JANUARY, 8 Ise, b CI yybich 
n Vi fe to 

the Premiains x focsie 5 Fi ply Po! re Shetiea to 


share there! 
FOU Mer 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided amo ee intervals of five “at and all 
on which two payments have heen m 


The Profits respectivel alietted may be oe the 
Assured in mean ont mouse. & Y notion of the Ann Pre- 
mium, or by adding to he 5 tt an equivalent reversionary 


wll Persons Assured on their own lives for! upwards, 
vy a right (ones two Annual : ments) epee and vote 





Bae 


.» BROWNE, Actuary, 


, 





[Ocr. 21 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 34, Bridge-street, Bianp fet rs, London j pcabtnned 1823. 
Em powered by Act of Parliament-3 William I 





Lower Rates of mium those of any othe: ethan oflice that 
entitle the assured to ipate in the pro’ 
The bonus dec! in 1834 amounted u an ave 


to 16. 

pad —_ on the a ns then paid ; and in bonus 
idan g the preced on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 

mums pald id du ne f five ze ars. th 
e 


apd obtained at 
Office, resme *s fs of ten and fear. or will be Le | 
to persons resident in = eet oF os a tion. 
AMPBE DOWNER, Sec. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, KING_WILLLIAM- STREST, LONDON. 
Dizectors —Sir Henry Willoc! Chairman 


je L.S. © 
John Stewart, Esa. M. PP 
Majer-Gea, Sir Ra. Armstrong, Willtern mn kiiborn E Esq. 

CB. K.C.T. & S. —_ — =< 5 
John Bagshaw, Esq. harles ( Otwa: = 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan_Thomson, E: 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN N. 
Raikes Currie. . M. 

Mi ciple adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
y of an annual se ear of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three- the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great a (rancages ee to those parties who may 
wish to approp of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums 

The pogo table will show the spose of the last division “4 











projits. as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons w 
d on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
Age 
when 5 oot Reduced 
: — of Sum Original 
Policy Annual 
Wes olicy; } Assured. | Premium, Premium. 
issued. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 wm 1,000 4 8 4 12 4 2 
40 of Ma: 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
50 1e3a7? | 1000 4215 0} 21 7 
60 s/ 1,000 6611 8 33 5 10 





(By order of the Board) 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. _ 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
ine. 70, Lombard-street, — ~ Charing 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. pr 
W. Sti tanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. 
John Coo 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. 








"Sir rw. Hepsate, Bart. 

Kirkm . Esq. 

R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 

J. Petty Muspratt, 

Ses Curtis, Bart. Georse Sham Storey. Hoa. 
rner, 

Vitiom Davis, Bet, pans. | Sine Whiting, Esa. 

, The Plan of a Office will be found to comprise ail the Solid 


o! 
Persons have the option of insurin upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
escending Sca es of Fremiam, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations ; they are also pene ne Le a expe 
ence of the Otlice during Forty Years, and ai nsisten 
with safety; those ada ted to the RETURN. SvetieM entitle 
ts assured to an equitable porticipation 3 in the surplus en, 

cording to the pl an detailed in the Company's prospectu: 
he Assured under both Systems ean possess the guarantee of 

a large paip-up Capital, and the farther security o 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the Te jili- 
ties of partners! 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

oepect uses and every information obtained on application at 

the ces as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in pe Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 

acaun ee PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

Gracechurch-street, London, (quiobitehed at 13, 

Nicholas-lane, Kin William-street, December. 1835,) for Mu- 

tual Assurance on Lives. ,. Endowments, Deferred Sums, Imme- 

diate and Deferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par- 

liament relating to Friendly Societi 


tors. 
Cc. .. | a eo Esq. r Robert ten Esq. 
John Bradbu joseph Jan 
William Cash: 4 oy 5 Haybarse L Lucas, Esq. 














Thomas Castle aa mea 
ames Tolbert fcnn'St'} Shovrldes Esq 
Vv Samuel Smith, Esq." ; 


joseph Hargra' . 

Thomas rerere. M.D. 
ay Direc: 

5.%. Comat, SM, x | "Thom mas, Bevan, M. M.D. F.L.S. 


rs. Hardw 
THIS INSTITUTION ce completed the Seventh Year of its eota, 
blishment on the 15th of December, 1542, and, ii 

with a Rule made * its commencement, a careful velaation of 
its liabilities and assets made by an eminent Actuary 
(Charles Ansell, Esq). ), for the purpose of making the first division 


























of profits amongst its members, the gratifying result of which 
is exemplified in the following instances, showing the profit 
assigned to policies which have existed from one to seven Sears. 
¢ s at 
Bs | 2 g sez 
g | 35 ea [skEs 
ce eg Amount of} Original F es (Se 
34 <3 < Bonus. | Premium. BES 2528 
aa} 8 |g g*2 [Ess 
$|@ gs (ATS 
Years.| Years.| £. | £.8. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
7 59 1,000} 163 11 0 63 0 0| 2717 2} 4 
6 52 2,000} 22719 0 9711 8] 34 510/ 35 
5 51 1,000 9130 4726 13 64 28 
4 42 500 2819 0 1712 1 313 3/| 20 
3 46 800 37 8 0 3118 8 41810 1 
2 63 3,000) . 15 0 - “ 0} 2311 7 i 
1 42 2,000} 2614 0 4 339 
The Directors.refer with great qualitowes'$ ‘o the 
ment, as exhibit! 


above 
ing the most satisfac: pov of the pated om 
of the pelec e rs which this fosttuifon is fou na 


that IF ASSURANCE, carried out der the 
I protection ant stvre iBT is, an fully warre of ea 
Te 
Ia thus. direrting th pu lie attention to the peculiar 
all snare 
aby whose 


me dae on te the Ist instant, 
a rit 30 days from 


other information, may be had on 


“ie ere Aare 


+ reminded that 
cS... 











N° 834} 


THE ATHENZUM 





951 





7 ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
by Act of COMPANY. & King Wiiess-cteest, London. Empowered 


Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. Deputy ¢ 
The superiority of the pine of Assura 
Company be found in the fact that the. ‘premiu req 
by a bonus office to assure 0 e life of a person in the 
20th year of his age, would in insure | 
Assurances at other ages ore 
terms. and thus fhe sees red i. 
a chance dependent upon longevity 
In cases of f qnarenee for a limited number of years, the advan- 
red by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
profits of a bonus office being ever allotted to such assurances. 
Prospectuses, containing tables frames to meet the circum- 
stances of all who desire to provide for mselves, or those 
who mer anne, a, by cagarence, cither r fy wanes @ or 
i ma ad at the a ay ve, or of the agen 
— A » REDDISH, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trustee: 
Jas. Duke, Ald. M.P. Chai: Benj awes, Esq. 
erie iB em Esq. vane | Cee Baldwin, ‘i 
P nH ad are offered by this Com 
Pocaliar advantages lives of others may ma ay policies 
notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
os oe the necessary permission of the Directors 


reviously obtaine 
-oredit of of halt the premiums for the Gest five years allowed on 
ffected for the whole term of li 





p. Chairman 


sergre, oe 
of Eu 
havi 


oo may flected with or without ofits—on an 

ascending or descending scale, or for short periods. 
dvances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 

security, = terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments 
“is larl ted to the detailed prospec- 
tuses of the 2a which may be obtained at the Office, 
18, King William-street. City, or by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. WILLIAM RATRA , Actuary and Secretary. 


NNUTTIES —In the AUSTRALASIAN 
ANNUITY SOMPANY, Ss war po Rey pee oy 
my nts parti in 
Company, and receive o me of ANNUIT much more favour- 
ab ble than can be grant a by any, Company making its invest- 
ments wholly in England. he Company is enabled securely 
nt these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 
of investing a portion of its funds at abigh rate of interest. 


Directors. 

Edward Barnard, F.R.S. | C. E. Mangles, ¥ 
Buckle, ee J. B. Manges. Ea. 
ohn Henry Capper, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. William — 

Bankers—The Union Bank of Lond 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835,) No. te-stree’ 

Solicitors—Messrs. 








Physician—Dr. ser, 62, Guildford-street. 
Prospectuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase 
of an duality or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 


tion, may be obtained by application at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cit 
EDWARD RYLEY, Sec. _ 


UN LIFE ASUS ARCS SOCIETY, 





* Charles pale. o. Chairman, 
William Burnie, Bsa, Deput 

Charles Boulton Esq. “Francis Shay Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleyd dell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Lindsay 
James Compbell jun. Esq. Charles Littledale, isq 

arry Chester. Esq. Henry  Liteledale,, Bea. 
=~ — posheses ii, dg Geors ie Norman, Esq. 
Charice Bell I Ford, Esq Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
William R. Honthion® ‘Esq. Henry ite 

dwar 4 Esq. Hen Stuart, M.P. 

Claude Geo LA Esq. 

Felix Tooroke Bi George Smith’ Thornton, Esq. 


JOSHUA MI INE, Actuary. 

LOW RATES..—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE orrics beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on po 

oer than those of many other Offices, an at 
are entitled to a participation in the Prone of this Society.— 
ersons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
en, others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
— eee | those holding Estates on Lives, — ~~ the advan- 
ecting Insurances in the Sun Life 0} 
ables of Rat be ad at the Sun Lie Oifice, in Corn- 
hill, at the Sun ice, in ig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, —h? don; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire 


HE uncertainty of life o1 Be strongly to influence 
those who have polstives ant and ry dependent on them, 


to have recourse to the ssurance, no 
ran of. ‘interest 1 the 2. Mellow? 


matter of ou the. SO 
PIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will place in av strong view 
not only the Orptnary Benerits Pia Life dees 


also 
the very great advantages derived from a connesion "with this 



































Society. 
& . = - 

~ s cau 
& 3s Ss Interval a¥ 2824 Total 
aa $8 2S |betweenAs-| $3 | ZE8e Sum 
=| 6 As surance and 2) gets . 
ge 73 A | Dece <| Se5 
- 

Years.)Mos. 

43) 1815, Jan.|1837,Feb.| 22 1 | £500 |£258 16 1 |£758 16 1 
55|1816,Mar.|1834,Nov.| 18 | 8 | 100) 45 911] 145 911 
51/1817, Nov.|1831,Apr.| 13 500| 18614 0] 6861 
65| 1818, June|i832, Apr.| 13 | 10 | 800] 313 16 9] 111316 9 
53 Mar.|1835,Dec.| 14 | 10 | 885| 20717 9| 109217 9 
36/1822, Apr.|1832, Oct.| 10 1500} 25017 6| 175017 6 
25) 1823, 1832, Dec. 9 - 2500; 380 1 3); 2880 1 3 
40/1830, May|1830,Dec.} .. | 7 | 500) os. 500 0 0 
33|1832,Ma Apr.' .. | 1 | 1000! =... 1000 0 0 




















The Profits at 3ist December, 1838, were sufficient to secure, 
LA Bareeeractsrs Bonus or Two Per CENT. PER a Sense, 
not only on bat like’ » on the Bonus 
‘Avpirions ‘vapviees ¥ DECLARED. II. = dniyony 44 


pecerapey' Ive R Bon 9 or the onetnal som Centr. v. Pim ARKO ene e 


lared—to be ° paid from 3ist December, 








~ onall Ore years” standing that may emerge before 
formation may be obtained on application at the Head 
at {the Societ 

fee, or ren * oA iexenzr, Manager. 


M"HUGH MREAN, Agent. 





On DOs. EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE colpany, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, and 
Chnne Sraispucabiiee of the policies granted by this commas 
wich th rox AAR may Pi. ce Poy VF fore the 


es ; 
W hole-world palsies nat confined to the limits af Europe; 
of h payment for the first 
ese form a combine ation KY advan Ww 


tained ly 
— ALEX. x ROBERTSON, Man Manage: 


= ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. A, [anéen. 
Division of Profits among maa 








Hi Presi 
Earl of Courtow Lora Vi Viscount Falkland 
arlo t 

Earl Leven an "Melville Ee ferns 5 
Earl of og Lord aven ‘ond Stenton. 
Earl of Sta: 

Hananel De Cas grt, oa. 
nan ‘astro, 

Samuel Anderson. . Charles Graham, 


Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. /|F. Charles sham. Bea 
Edw. Boyd, Resident William Railton, 
.. Lasees Boyd, Esq. Assist.|Jobn Ritchie, 
F. H. Thomson, 
Charles howees, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, ey yoy by Act of Parliament, affords the 
az an ome paid-up Capital, and in the 
at success which has attended it _y its commencement in 
In 1841, the Company declared a ition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and ro added 2/. per cent, 
per annum, frorm the date ant the. policies to those 
ad insured with profits. miums, poverthe ess, are = 
the most moderate scale, ont, oly a moiet peed be paid for th 
first five years, where the Tapupance | is for 
The amount of bonus a to policies since the commence- 
mente of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
1 4 Years 80 
1000 3 Years ooo 
1000 1 Year 2000 


Eve information wilt pe stuste oO lication to the Resi- 
dent f Directors, . pte 4 Pison : ox Boyd, Esa’, 
of No. 8, Wat fF ote soos, Pall Mali, ‘London. 

Frederic omson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Office daily, about “half-past 2. 


ANTHYMIAN LEAVES, — VINER’S 
FRAGRANT PANTHYMIAN LEAVES OF VERBANE, 
for Perfuming Aportmnents and Purifying the Atmosphere with 
this salutary sc 
“Its pM leaf has not its mate 
{rsong the perfumes which the rich and great 
Bring from the odour of the spicy East.” 

In Packets (with Gacations for use), 1s. each, at Viner’s Ware- 
room, 4, ge w Bond-street ; Gunner, 9, Wigmore- 
street; Prout, it, Templ o-Ber; Johnson, Cornhill; White, Corn- 
hill; Stocken. Quadrant, &c. 


OW READY, BERDOE’S WINTER VEN- 
TILATING and REALLY WATERPROOF WRAP- 
PERS, SHOOTING JACKETS, &c., in great variety. New and 
much approved - les. Give years" extensive trial, s constantly 
fncreesing sale, the general and _ cord 








MOKE PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 
EFFECTED, by SPONTANBOUS ACTION.—Mr. JEAKES, 


the _— of D. ¥S'PAT 'T NB OARE. Ld the be"ave af 
irably adap 


which he guarantees to cure all Chimne smoking 
and also to eB or poceut downward carvents. t is adm’ 
for the ven’ Ch description ; also 
oe at tt a all its parts be teks x ies fren 
cha of air; and all its xtu it 
nolee an carats ss ere ei te no impedi- 
ent to swee . for 1 use. ager sie, 452.5 


arger sizes, es Tenliehion and upwards. 
To be had at Si, Great Russcli-srrest, where it may be seen in 
action. The attention of Architects, Builders, the Trade 
in general, is especially invited. 


F. ARNOLD'S 


. 














| fpf ge MARKING INK, os om, t, Lénen, 
which no p 

not to injure the finest fore 
In neat cases, with directions for [Tita secocoreecons 5 % 
Superior r india | Rubber Court Piguter, te in canes ese. is. 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and C Toot 

powder, recomme: by the faculty. io boxes .. 6d. and Is. 
Medicated Pi for 





m, 
th nd toilet, in WORRnn cr evgnconoscsecoscse 6d. 
To be had of bo. Stationer and in 





Town and Country.—Who ay as Export Wai 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arno! nold's, 
as none other is genuine. 
WALKER’S NEEDL rated Chins boxe, ate The 
* Queen's Own’) in @ Sapteote | inese boxes 
now in ome ae ~~ ft ~ a have lapse 
eyes, are e re ev person 
r Sencar Semen, finish. 7 Bach a gore 
ikeness of her Majesty or his Royal Highness 
relief on coloured grounds. Every alley of meet — 
ooks, hooks and o7es,, sta steel pens, oe -» for shi 
for the hom e trade seat, free te vhrevery mee 
respectable dealer, on receipt of Bp penny yy 
shi illing value.—H. Walker. ant facturer to the 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street, gh * 
VHE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especial adapted for 
exportation. By this Bath an inexhaustible sho show: he 
from a few quarts of water: th it of the chewer may 
increased or lessened to suit adate or min fidves, and 


so little room, is peculiarly sui for bed-rooms and = 
it is a ap excelion t Douche 








ms; i Bath. 
then a weition Gost when packed, it will be a oa aoe 
for exportation to India and oer bot ec! tes. To 
Men and others # a migratory life, also to Students ofthe 














those who have adopted them, and a host of imitations of these 
gentlemanly and established garments, furnish the best evidence 
of their efficiency and value. An inspection is confidently in- 
vited, also, of an extensive assortment of first-rate materials and 
garments for the coming season, guaranteed to suctade apy Fl 
scription or continuance of rain whatever. Made onl x 

= {DOE ’ Sean WATERPROOFER, &c. 69, COR Witt ILL 

north side 


RMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE.—WATSON and LAMBERT, Newcast.ie- 
upon-Tyne, having been intrusted by Mr. AnMsTRONG with 
the manufacture of the above machines (including that which 
is now exhibiting at the Roya Potytecunic INstTiTUTION 
of Lexpes), and having the abventess a sret Seqpovennent 
made bh announce to t @ poblic make 
fixed Hrpno-Evectaric hy of all sizes dy ° every 
degree of power; also machines of a portent, size and suitable 
for a room or lecture table, capable of exhibiting nearly all the 
experiments that have been made illustrative of the subject, 
and havin ie power | a than that of the largest Plate Glass 
which are fitted up with apparatus 
for reversing ‘the clectricity, A ae extraneous matter 
in 








latorest. Full icu: = and prices may be BS 
cation, personally, or by letter. 
Ca: -square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


October 18th, 1843. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. py ht Patent. = These candles 
do not require snuffing ; sh onger re cheaper than 
any other candle; the — steady and brilliant. No octal 
or deleterious matter is used in the m potare pan bes on 
lb. Sold AT E. Parish, agent for exportation, 2 
Gry, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, re rg Macple Scab. 
. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Biandford-square ; WE Evans, 
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VALUABLE STANDARD AND 


CLASS BOOKS ON MEDICINE 


AND SCIENCE, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. CHURCHILL, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO, 





The Studént’s Book of Anatomy. 
THE ANATOMISTS VADE-MECUM: a System of 


Human Anatomy. By ERASMUS WILSON, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the 
Hospital Medical School. With 168 Illustrations on Wood. 2nd Edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
er eels prabohly the ttiest medical hook blished, and we believe that its intrinsi 
merits are in keeping with exterior advantages, having examined it sufficiently to satis{y us 
A = fon then of 00 ee — asso no i= s dfaineuish hed by its ,—~ A and jo eer. 
ness 0} it y 
pa Ls ae — 


The Student’s Book of Surgery. 


A SYSTEM of PRACTICAL SURGERY. By Wiri11am 
FERGUSSON, F.R.S.E., Professor of Surgery in _~— — London, With Two 
Hundred and Forty-six illustrations. Feap. 8vo. eloth. 1 


** Professor Fergusson's work, we feel yprsneded, will "sat as great a favourite as it deserves, 
for it nr = Ty y omy of Be ata ut a clea. sound, 
Treatment of every subject in su scien Bagg, are 

mw his very best style Raceburgh Jornal of Medieal Seman by 


The Student’s Book of Human Physiology. 


’ PRINCIPLES of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their 
Re Sapioations 0 to Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. By W.B. 
, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in the Bristol Medical School. With numerous 

Milustrations on Steel and Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 
work ‘of De, Carpenter on the Brineiples at aman Physolog et 
oped pate. of sama value in tfe department of which yeh Lm ee me 


The Student’s Book of Comparative ‘Physiology. 
ee af _ GENERAL and COMPARATIVE 


tion to the Study of Human sardeey, and as a 
Guide to the Panespbient Prrsut of Natural History. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
The 2nd ition, considerably enlarged, with numerous Figures on Steel and Wood, 8vo. 

















rk Ly f powledge by Sm Cospenter, It has this 


cloth, 18s. 
saa Ehe SARE EE, hpe ae ey bject. It is written in 


PPP, Re TIN 


THE PRIN CIPLES and PRACTICE. of OBSTETRIC 
get | and SURGERY, in reference to the PROCESS of PARTURITION. By 
H. RAMSBOTHAM, M. D., Physician to the Royal Maternity Clarity, and Lecturer on 
Bawitns at the London Hospital, &c. Illustrated with Eighty. four lates on Steel, and 
Twenty on Wood ; forming one handsome thick 8vo. volume, cloth, 22s. 
pak ba of _ Ramshetbom may be described asa com ate system of the principles and 


fery. The meaireliens are numerous, well-selected, and appropriate, and 
oat ae scoaracy r ability. In short, we regard this work, hetween accurate 
apie ad us eee illustrations, * by far the most able work on the Principles and —_ practice 
has appeared for a long time.""— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
The Student’s Book of Medicine. 

PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE: comprehending General 
PATHOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. By CHAS. J.B. WILLIAMS, 
M.D. F.RS., Professor of Medicine in University College. 

The Student’s Book of Chemical Manipulation. 
With a PREFACE by PROF. LIEBIG. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL ANA- 

LYSIS as ped te fe Las LABORATORY of GIESSEN. By C. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. 


Baed by iULLOCK, Member of the Chemical — = 4 vol. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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use of aceutical Chem a number of experiments and discoveries have been 
¥ in our mur laboratory, whieh more. sent der hi wo ree to give spony new and 

peveratt substances, w will ren t . ually w those 
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The Student’s Books for paca ey 
By Dr. STEcGatt. 
1. A MANUAL for the Use of STUDENTS PREPARING 


for EXAMINATION at APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 9th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 8. 6d. 


2. A MANUAL for the COLLEGE of SURGEONS; in- 
tended for the Use of Candidates for Examination and Practitioners. One thick volume, 
12mo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

3. GREGORY’S CONSPECTUS MEDICINE THEORE- 


TIC. The First Part, containing the Original Text, with an Ordo Verborum and Literal 
Translation. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 








4. THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS of CELSUS; containing 
the Text, Ordo Verborum, and Translation. 12mo. cloth, 8. 


%*4* The 2bove two Works comprise the entire Latin Classics required for Examination 
at Apothecaries’ Hall. ep 
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London; Jauzs Took’s C ery Lane. Published ev at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street 
Hoimss, 4, 's oust, Chancery every Saturday, . 


Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. 
A TREATISE on DISLOCATIONS and FRACTURES of 


the JOINTS. Edited by BRANSBY B., COOPER, F.R.S., Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
8vo. cloth, 20s. 

Sir Astley Cooper left very considerable additions in MS. for the express purpose of 
being introduced into this Edition. 


Dr. Prout, F.R.S. 

“On the NATURE and TREATMENT of STOMACH and 
RENAL DISEASES; being an Inquiry into A. 4 Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other Affections of the Kidney and Bladder with Indigestion. 4th Edition. With Six 
Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 20s. 

G. J. Guthrie, P.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 

THE ANATOMY of the BLADDER and of the DRETHRA, 

and the Treatment of the Obstructions to which these Passages are liable. 3rd- Edition. 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


On INJURIES of the HEAD AFFECTING the BRAIN. 
4to. boards, 6s. 
Dr. Hope, P.R.S. 


Late Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the HEART and 
GREAT VESSELS, and on the Affections which may be mistaken for them. 3rd Edition. 
With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Mr. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

A TREATISE on RUPTURES. The 5th Edition, consider- 

ably enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Dr. Stephenson and J. M. Churchill, P.L.S. 


MEDICAL BOTANY ; or, Illustrations and Descriptions of 
the MEDICINAL PLANTS of the PHARMACOPEIAS; comprising » Popular and Scien- 
iM ACERT BURNETT, FI'S, Profester Doteny in King’s College. in 3 heathens 
= ty ay ms Act iMustrated we Two wo Hundred Engravings, beautifully drawn and coloured 
from Nature, cloth lettered, Six 


Mr. Liston, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 
PRACTICAL or OPERATIVE SURGERY. The 3rd Edi- 
tion, 8vo. cloth, 22s. 


This Work contains ample information on Injuries and Diseases of Joints and Bones ; 
on Tumors; on Affeetions of the Gullet and by ay on Diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary Organs and we = —_ ee Stricture, Fistula, &c.; on Hernia, Congenital Defor- 
mities, and Deficiencies, &c. 
Dr. Millingen, 


Late Resident Physician of the Middlesex Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 


On the TREATMENT and MANAGEMENT of the 
INSANE; with Considerations on Public and Private Lunatic Asylums, pointing out the 
Errors in the present System. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital. 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Practical and Theoretical Trea- 
tise on the wean es PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
arranged 1 System of Classification, and preceded by an Outline of 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Skin. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Lee, F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Midwifery at St. George's Hospital. 
CLINICAL MIDWIFERY ; with the Histories of Four 
Hundred Cases of Difficult Labour. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Langston Parker, 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Disminghem. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT of SYPHILITIC 
improved 


DISEASES, both Primary and Secondary; computbenitng an Account of 
Modes of Practice adopted in the British and Foreign H -%y with numerous Formule 
for the Administration of many new Remedies. 12mo. 


Dr. Hunter Lane, F.L.38. P.8.5.A. 


A COMPENDIUM of MATERIA MEDICA and PHAR- 
port h wd regia ys ~~: pe na wrote + setica "Toxicology. One neat 
pocket volume, 5s. cloth. 
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